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Fillet of a fenny snake, Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, Double, double toil and trouble ; 


In the caldron boil and bake ; For the ingredients of our caldron. Fire, burn; and, caldron, bubble. 
From Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
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Questions and Answers on the School Bill 


Socrates Said That Questions Bring Out the Truth 


HAT is the rural- 
school bill? 
Its purpose is to provide a sys- 
tem of taxation and administra- 
tion which will enable the poorest districts 
of the State to give their children as good 
school advantages as are provided in the 
richest districts. 


purpose of the 


TAXATION AND THE COMMUNITY DISTRICT 
Q. 2. How can these advantages be provided? 
A. By equalizing taxation in support of 

the schools. 

Q. 3. How would taxes be 
A. In two ways: first, by a larger local 
unit of taxation and second, by State aid. 
Q. 4. What is the plan for the 
of taxation and administration”? 
A. A number of school districts that form 

a natural community unit would be grouped 

together and would form the local 


equalized? 


local unit 


large? 


Q. 16. Would the proposed plan do this better 
than the present system? 

A. Yes. The present system is very un- 
fair to rural‘taxpayers and to rural pupils. 


CONSOLIDATION NOT REQUIRED 

Q. 17. Does the bill compel schools to consolidate? 

A. No. Schools cannot be consolidated 
without a majority vote or a majority peti- 
tion of the voters of each district. 

Q. 18. Is there anything in the bill intended to 
bring about compulsory consolidation? 

A. No. There is nothing concealed or 
hidden in the bill that would compel school 
consolidation or make it necessary without 
the consent and desire of the people. 

Q. 19. How may schools be consolidated under the 
present law? 

A. Schools may be consolidated by con- 
solidating districts. Districts may be con- 
solidated by vote of the people or by order of 


the opportunity to go to high school the same 
as city boys and girls now have. 

Q. 30. Would not high schools increase the cost 
of schools greatly? 

A. No, the plan for equalizing taxation 
would take care of that. 


THE INTERMEDIATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Q. 31. What is the intermediate board of educa- 
tion? 

A. A board of education in the supervis- 
ory district composed of one representative 
from each community board in the super- 
visory district. 

. 32. How would the members of the intermed- 
iate board be chosen? 

A. Each community board would elect one 
member. 

Q. 33. What 


mediate board? 


would be the duties of the inter- 


A. They would elect the dis- 





unit of taxation and administra- 
tion. 


Q. 5. What name is 
‘ local unit of taxation? 


A. The community district. 


Q. 6. Would every taxpayer in the 


given to this 


community district pay the same rate 

of tax? tions. 
A. Yes. 
Q. 7. How would the State aid in 


equalizing taxation? 

A. It has been estimated that 
three hundred thousand dollars of 
taxable property is necessary to 
produce a tax sufficient for one 
teacher. Any community district 
having less than this amount 


bill before you. 
tirely up to you. 


Your Problem 


OLLOWING the several explanatory articles on the Rural School 
Bill that have recently appeared in American Agriculturist, we 
are getting at the explanation in another way, by answering ques- 
After you have read the articles that have appeared and these 
questions and answers, if you have any further questions on this im- 
portant subject, we will be glad to answer them either by mail or, if 
space allows, in future issues of American Agriculturist. 
We want to do our part toward getting the information about this 
After you have the facts, the final judgment is en- 
The judgment of a majority of farm people never 
yet went very far wrong on any important problem.—The Editors. 


trict superintendent, fix his salary 
and act with him in managing 
the schools. 

Q. 34. Would this 
officers? 

A. No, the intermediate board 
would take the place of the pres- 
ent board of school directors, but 
would have more duties as rep- 
resentatives of the people than 
the board of directors has. 


be creating new 


TRANSPORTATION 
Q. 35. Would small children be trans- 
ported long distances without the con- 
sent of the voters? 
A. No. Transportation of 
small children would be unneces- 





would receive from the State the 
proportion of its school expenses 
necessary to make up this difference for 
each teacher employed. The State would 
contribute also toward the construction and 
repair of buildings. 

Q. 8. How would the State tax be raised? 

A. By some form of State-wide tax. 


Q. 9. What part of the State aid would be paid 
by rural people? 

A. About one-eighth of the whole amount. 

. 10. What part of the total amount thus raised 
by State tax would go to the rural district? 

A. The whole of it. The rural districts 
would receive about $8 in State aid for every 
dollar that they paid toward this aid. 

Q. 11. Will taxes be 

A. In some districts they might be slight- 
ly increased; in many rural districts they 
would be decreased. 

Q. 12. In what districts might they be increased? 

A. In those districts that have a very low 
tax rate under the present system, such as 
those that have the railroads and other cor- 
porations to pay their taxes. These districts 
would have nothing to fear, however, for the 
State aid would prevent their taxes being 
greatly increased. 

Q. 18. Are there some very rich rural districts? 

A. Yes. Some one teacher rural districts 
have several hundred thousand dollars valu- 
ation. A few have more than a million dol- 
lars valuation. 

Q. 14.:In_ what 
creased? 

A. In the large number of outlying dis- 
tricts that have no or very little corporation 
property to pay their taxes. 

Q. 15. Is the primary purpose of the bill to reduce 
taxation? 

A. The primary purpose of the bill is to 
provide good schools for all rural children at 
a cost that will not burden any of the tax- 


increased under this bill? 


districts will taxation be de- 


payers. 


the district superintendent without the vote 
of the people. 


CONDEMNATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Q. 20. How would school buildings be condemned? 

A. By order of the district superintendent 
approved by the intermediate board of edu- 
cation. 

Q. 21. How are school buildings condemned under 
the present law? 

A. By order of the district superintendent 
acting alone. 


THE COMMUNITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Q. 22. How would the schools be administered? 
A. By the community board of education. 
Q. 23. What is the community board of education? 
A. A school board in the community dis- 
trict composed of at least one representa- 
tive from each school district chosen as at 
present by the voters of that district. 
. Q. 24. What power would the community board 
ave. 

A. All powers at present held by school 
district trustees and boards of education. 

Q. 25. Does this mean more school officers? 

A. The present trustee would act as a 
member of the board of education in manag- 
ing the schools instead of acting alone as he 
does now. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ADVANTAGES 

Q. 26. Would high-school privileges be provided 
for all rural children? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 27. Who would pay for the transportation of 
children to high school where transportation is neces- 
sary? 

A. The community district and the State. 

Q. 28. Could each community district have a con- 
veniently located high school? 

A. Yes. 

. 29. Is it right to provide high schools for all 
rural pupils who desire to attend them? 


A. Yes, rural boys and girls should have 





sary unless schools consolidate 
and schools could not be consolidated unless 
a majority were in favor of it in each dis- 
trict. 
COUNTY AND STATE COMMISSION 

Q. 36. What is the county commission? 

A. A temporary commission of four mem- 
bers appointed by the board of supervisors 
in each county to represent the people in es- 
tablishing the community districts. 

Q. 37. Would this commission have anything to 
do with the management of the schools? 

A. No. 

Q. 38. Would it continue in office after complet- 
ing its work? 

A. No. 

Q. 39. Would it receive pay for its work? 

A. Yes a limited amount fixed in the bill. 

Q. 40. If commissions were not appointed what 
officials would be expected to establish the com- 
munity districts? 

A. Probably the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the district superintendents. 

Q. 41. What is the reason for having county com- 
missions to establish community districts? 

A. To give the people a large voice in 
their establishment through their represen- 
tatives chosen for the purpose. 

Q. 42. What is the State Commission? 

A. A commission of three consisting of 
the commissioner of education, two persons 
who live in the rural districts, appointed by 
the governor to provide plans for establish- 
ing the community districts, to decide ap- 
peals, and when disputes over boundaries 
and other questions arise and to determine 
the number of supervisory districts neces- 
sary in the State after 1926. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Q. 43. Does not the bill centralize control over 
the schools in the State? 
A. No, in many matters the people are 
given more local control. 
(Continued on page 286) 
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The Real Trouble With Agriculture 


A WEAF and American A§fgriculturist Wednesday Evening Radio Talk 


UCH is being said these days about 

helping agriculture out of the diffi- 

culty it is in these last years. The 

implication seems to be that the 
trouble is only temporary and that if some 
adjustment can be made to relieve the pres- 
ent situation, all will be well. 

This is a very superficial view of the mat- 
ter. The real trouble with agriculture lies 
very much deeper and will take definite and 
comprehensive changes in some general poli- 
cies to put agriculture back on its feet again. 
This will influence the young people who 
know the business 


By JOHN A. McSPARREN 


Master of the Pennsylvania State Grange 


and corporations need any longer any special 
privileges. On the other hand, the imposi- 
tion, which as a result of this policy has been 
heaped on agriculture, is sapping its life 
blood to such great extent that armies of 
farmers are leaving the farms and few young 
people are choosing the business as a life 
work. The time is here when we must en- 
courage agriculture. 

No one expects other business to suffer 


on the staples, but an export bounty. He 
can then sell his surplus on the world’s 
market at the world’s price and sell what is 
needed for home.consumption at a price 
stimulated by the amount of the export 
bounty. I believe a better way to get the 
equality needed would be to make the people 
who manufacture the things the farmer has 
to buy, sell on the same market he has to 
sell on, namely, the world’s market. 

The wheat and cotton farmer sells these 
world staples at the world’s price and buys 
shoes and clothes in a market absurdly stim- 
ulated. The farm- 
er could clothe his 





by growing up in it 





to choose it as a ee 
life work and en- 
able those who are 
now farmers to go 
on the markets and 
buy the labor 
needed to reduce 
the working hours 
on the farm to 
what is customary 
in other callings. 

Ever since the 
Civil War, this 
country has given 
its most earnest 
thought to the de- 
velopment of its in- 
dustries and the 
laws of the last half 
century, State and 
national, have in a 
large measure 
tended to encourage 
industry. 

For instance, in 
Pennsylvania near- 
ly a half century 
ago we made a tax 
system which gave 











Here is one reason for the present situation in the wheat belt, wheat as far as the eye can see, more 
than the world demands, millions of bushels that were dumped on the market at the same time creat- 
ing a market glut 


family much finer 
for the money spent 
if he could buy in 
the same kind of 
market in which he 
is compelled to sell. 

Big business is 
urging very strong- 
ly these days for the 
government to get 
out of business and 
stay out. I shout 
“Amen” if the gov- 
ernment will stop 
making artificial 
markets for the 
very people who are 
asking the govern- 
ment to get out of 
business. Will these 
people actually 
agree for the gov- 
ernment to get out 
of business. The 
last tariff bill does 
not indicate that 
they have made any 
such demand. It 
will be a glorious 
day for agriculture 











to the capital stock 
of manufacturing ; 
corporations an exemption of several bil- 
lions of dollars of property, well able to 
pay its full share of tax, a privileged class. 
Whenever one class of property is exempted 
from participation in the cost of govern- 
ment the other classes, or the one selected 
as the goat, must assume the load taken 
off the privileged class. Many States have 
done as Pennsylvania in varying degrees. 
Our tariff schedules in all tariff bills have 
given advantage to industry at the expense 
of agriculture. Agriculture cannot on the 
main staples take advantage of a tariff, be- 
cause we constantly export and sell our sur- 
plus in the world market. The balance of 
the crop brings what the surplus will sell 
for, plus the cost of transportation. 
During the latter part of the last century 
when we had many undeveloped industries, 
there was some argument to giving advant- 
age to those who labored to build up produc- 
tion in industry even though Agriculture 
did suffer somewhat as a result. Since 1900, 
this argument has been destroyed because no 
one will claim that our giant combinations 





disadvantages in order that agriculture 
should again flourish, but it certainly can 
be expected of an intelligent people that to 
encourage a business that is essential to the 
welfare of every other occupation, everybody 
would be willing to accord it a square deal 
and an equal chance with other lines of work. 

What built up our industry was not the 
super-intelligence or super-thrift of those 
who engaged in manufacturing, but the gov- 
ernment, by means of tariff laws, enabled the 
manufacturer to sell his surplus, if he had 
any, at the world’s price and to sell the bal- 
ance of his output in a home market which 
was stimulated by the amount of the tariff 
imposed on the importation of the commod- 
ity he manufactured. The farmer was the 
big buyer of those artificially priced ma- 
terials and suffered by that much in his pur- 
chases. Simple fairness now requires that 
if we are to continue the policy of stimulat- 
ing the market of the manufacturer by arti- 
ficial means, then we should do the same 
thing with the farmer and give him, not an 
import duty which means nothing to him 


when the govern- 
ment does what government was originally 
supposed to do, give every one an equal op- 
portunity before the law. 

Some of our bankers have joined the cry 
for the government to get out of business. 
But how about the government allowing the 
banker to take a United States bond and 
draw his interest the same as any other 
holder of a government bond and then take 
it to the Treasury of the United States and 
deposit it and carry away one hundred cents 
on the dollar less the cost of printing in new 
money.. Now he is allowed the same priv- 
ilege with commercial paper. Will the 
banker agree that the government shall get 
out of business and have the fiat money we 
need to keep the circulating medium up to 
the just standard issued, not by him, but by 
the government in lieu of taxes? I doubt it. 

It seems to be a general trouble in the 
States to have all kinds of property pay their 
just share of the cost of government. Agri- 
culture has suffered in this particular, tre- 
mendously because real estate is never 

(Continued on page 290) 
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The Apple Show 


AVE you written your New York City 
friends about the eastern States Apple 
Exposition? You know this is to be held in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
November 3-10. Without question it will be 
the largest fruit shaw ever seen in New York 
City and probably in the East. Its purpose 
is to advertise and increase the consumption 
of eastern grown apples and other fruits. 
Plans are being made to make this show 
a regular fairyland of fruit. It will be well 
worth anybody’s trip to New York City to 
see it; but if you cannot come you can at 
least get a friend to come. If that friend is 
a city resident, so much the better for the 
city folks are the ones upon whom we de- 
pend for our markets. 


Our New Dairy Building 


HE farmers and dairymen of New York 

State may well be proud of the new dairy 
building at the State College. The corner- 
stone of this building was laid on March 3, 
1922, and it was dedicated on October 13, 
1923. It contains 83,000 square feet of floor 
space and is equipped with all laboratories, 
cold storage plants and machinery necessary 
in teaching and studying one of the great- 
est and most important industries. 

Many of the delegates from the forty for- 
eign countries attending the World’s Dairy 
Congress were present when the college 
dairy building was dedicated and several of 
them said that without question this build- 
ing and its equipment was the best for its 
purposes in the world. 

In his dedication speech, Dean Mann said: 
“The adventure of building a democratic 
commonwealth finds its chief security in wide- 
spread education, sound, general education 
for the masses, higher and perhaps special- 
ized education for those who are to become 
leaders, teachers and carriers of responsi- 
bility. For America to fortify its democratic 
ideal, it must have on the land an educated 
competent body of citizens trained for pro- 
ductive usefulness in the art of farming and 
schooled in the ideals of the nation. ... If 


agriculture and country life are to reach an 
estate commensurate with the highest per- 
manent welfare and integrity of the com- 
monwealth and the nation, institutions to 
serve agriculture especially in the discovery 
and promotion of knowledge must be brought 
to high development.” 

The Dean emphasized the thought that the 
State colleges of agriculture were the proper- 
ty of the common people and that without the 
sympathetic support of the men and women 
back on the land, no State college could be 
worth while. He then concluded by saying: 

“Perhaps this can all be summed up by 
saying that the whole function of the State 
college is to make straight and clear the way 
for the liberation of the spirit of the man 
who works the land from whatever tyranny 
of time, place or condition there may be, not 
by running away from his task, but by 
mastering it.” 


Cornell Has New Dairy Chief 


HE New York State College at Ithaca 

starts work in its new dairy building 
with the announcement that Dr. James Mor- 
gan Sherman of the Dairy Division in the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
to be the head of the Department of Dairy 
Industry at the College. 

Dr. Sherman has won much favorable at- 
tention as a_ scientist, investigator and 
teacher. He has been connected with the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin and with 
the Pennsylvania State College. Since 1917 
he has been bacteriologist in the Dairy Di- 
vision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. With his training and experi- 
ence and with the finest dairy educational 
building and equipment in the world to work 
with, Dr. Sherman should be able to establish 
a Dairy Department at Cornell in keeping 
with New York’s greatest industry. 

The many friends of Professor W. A. 
Stocking will be glad to know that the Dairy 
Department of the college will not lose his 
services. Professor Stocking has rendered 
@ splendid worth-while service to the dairy 
interests of the State and retirement from 
some of the active administrative duties of 
the department will give him more time for 
the teaching and research work which he 
wishes to do. 


Amendments at This Election 


OTERS in New York State will be called 

upon at the coming election, in addition 
to voting for different candidates, to ex- 
press their judgment upon the adoption of 
five proposed amendments to the New York 
State Constitution, and also upon a proposi- 
tion to bond the State for $50,000,000 to in- 
crease its hospital and charitable institu- 
tions and equipment. Each of the amend- 
ments proposed are given in full in this issue 
on page 284. 

Without commenting either way upon the 
amendments submitted, we would like to say 
a word about the proposition before the 
people to increase the facilities for properly 
caring for our dependents. There is not the 
least doubt that there is grave need for such 
facilities. Many of the insane asylums are 
from forty to seventy-five years old, poorly 
constructed, and dangerous fire-traps. The 
maximum capacity of all of them in the 
State put together is 31,000 patients, and 
vet there are over 38,000 crowded into them. 
The buildings and equipment for taking care 
of crippled children and curable cases of 
tuberculosis and other State unfortunates 
are far less than what they should be. 

In order to equalize the financial burden, 
it is proposed to raise the necessary money 
by bonds instead of trying to do it all by 
immediate taxation. Farm people as a rule 
vote against amendments which lead to in- 
creased taxation, and their judgment is good 
in doing so. It seems to us, however, that 





wate 
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this case is one of plain duty toward the 
unfortunates of life and that, therefore, we 
ought to vote for this proposition. 


The Right Solution 


T a conference held in Chicago on October 

8, plans were adopted for the organiza- 
tion of a series of State-wide wheat market- 
ing associations for the purpose of helping 
the wheat growers to get more for their prod- 
uct. The plans adopted were similar to those 
already being used by the organization of 
cotton growers and the organized tobacco 
producers. The principle has the endorse- 
ment of some of the most prominent men and 
students of economics in the country. As 
some one at thé conference said: “This 
wheat situation is an economic one and it 
requires an economic remedy; and the eco- 
nomic remedy is cooperative selling.” 

In other words, those back of this move- 
ment fully realize that those who want bet- 
ter prices for their wheat must themselves 
work to get it through cooperation rather 
than try to solve it by the artificial means of 
political or government action. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


IRGE KINNE, advertising manager of 

American Agriculturist, returned this 
morning from the National Dairy Show at 
Syracuse. Of course, the show ended Satur- 
day night and this is Tuesday, but you know 
it always takes some folks quite a spell to 
get back on the job after any celebration. 
Besides, that has nothing to do with this 
story. 

As soon as Birge got back, he came bust- 
ing into the editorial sanctum sanctorium 
without knocking (on the door) and says, 
says he: “Ed, you’ve got to cut out writin’ 
them there chestnuts on your editorial page.” 

And then I says, says I: “Birge in the 
first place, it seems that ’sociatin’ with a 
smart editor like me ought to make you quit 
using such bad grammar; and in the second 
place, what do you mean by coming in here 
and telling me how to run ‘The Good Old 
Reliable’ by cutting out my chestnuts?” 

“Well,” he says, says he: “I met a feller 
at the Dairy Show who said them there 
chestnuts is the only thing in the old Ameri- 
can Agriculturist worth readin’, and I’m 
afraid he is right. If you keep puttin’ them 
in, nobody will read nothin’ else.” 

Well I let it pass. An editor soon learns 
not to pay any attention to the advertising 
manager. 

But his speaking of the Dairy Show made 
me think of the large amount of good work 
done by W. E. Skinner, the manager, to 
make the show such a great success. And 
speaking of Manager Skinner gives me an 
excuse for telling a story about another 
Skinner, whose business it was to manage 
funerals instead of dairy shows. 

The story is contributed by a faithful 
reader of my chestnuts who said I had bet- 
ter leave out his name because the story is 
true. 

It seems that in a certain town there lived 
an undertaker by the name of Skinner, who 
had a helper whose name was Bill. The 
same town supported a butcher, called Bob 
by his friends, and Bob had a mother-in-law 
who died. Some are not so accommodating. 

Skinner came to prepare the body. Being 
a very large woman, the body was more than 
he could handle alone, so Bob sent a boy for 
Bill to come and help. 

The boy rang the bell. It was late in the 
evening, and Bill having started to retire, in- 
quired from an upper window what was 
wanted. 

“Bob’s mother-in-law is dead,” said the 
boy, “and he wants you to come up and help 
Skinner.” 
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Champions of the Dairy Show 


4.—Grand Champion Guern- 
sey bull, Deanie’s Marose of 
Appletree Point, owned by 
U. A. Woodbury, Burlington, 
Vt. 


5.—Grand Champion Guern- 
sey cow, Langwater Levity, 
owned by Shuttlewick Farm, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


6.—Here are the State Ayr- 
shire herds lined up in the ring 
inside the Coliseum. 





1.—First prize, Get of Sire, 
Holsteins. Get of King Valdes- 
sa Pontiac owned by Bell Farm, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


” * 
2.—Grand Champion  Hol- 


stein bull, McKinley Pietertje 
Beets, owned by Frank M. 


} . Campbell, Wilson, N. Y. 


* ¢€& 4 


3.—The New Jersey State 
Holstein Herd which took third 
prize. 


10.—Grand Champion Ayr- 
shire cow, Palmerston Hyacinth 
8th owned by E. C. Budge, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 


+ * 


11.—Grand Champion Ayr- 
shire bull, Hobsland Lucky Star 
owned by H. J. Chisholm, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 








7.—Grand Champion Jersey 
bull, Fern’s Wexford Noble, 
owned by Twin Oaks Farm, 
Morristown, N. J. 


* * * 


8.—A line-up of eleven of 
the most famous Jersey cows 
in the world for production, 
reproduction and longevity. 


¢ * * 


9.—Grand Champion Jersey 
cow, Sociable Sybil owned by 
Inderkill Farm, Staatsburg, 
N. Y. 
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*, CEILING 


We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
etc., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding. 
There is a special Penco metal! ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 
Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Cuiverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skytights. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
— to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
urns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 


sene (coal oil). 
he inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
articulars. Also ask him to explain 
ow you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 

$500 per month. 
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The Present Outlook in the Hog Market 


There Are Five Big Factors Controlling the Present Market Situation 


N broad outlines the present hog 

market situation involves record pro- 
duction and record domestic consump- 
tion, large exports, a low ratio between 
prices of corn and hogs, and hog grow- 
ers about to cut production. At the 
moment, the market is going through 
the season when supply invariably is 
the lightest of the year, but when hog 
meats and lard stored earlier in the 
season partly fill the gap in current re- 
ceipts. Prices have Rw Be welcome up- 
turn to the highest point since the end 
of last October. 

Somebody is producing too many 
hogs. Such was the conclusion of the 
committee of economists called by Sec- 
retary Wallace of the Department of 
Agriculture to report on the agricul- 
tural outlook. Their statement of the 
case was that “neither the corn situa- 
tion, the prospective European de- 
mand, nor the domestic industrial out- 
look warrants the maintenance of the 
very heavy hog production of the past 
year.” 


will be about twenty per cent greater 
than last year. This is a remarkable 
gain to take place from one year to 
the next, especially since last year it- 
self was a record breaker. 

During the hog year, which in trade 
circles is counted as starting on No- 
vember 1, domestic consumption and 
exports together must practically equal 
production. A look at the chart will 
show that domestic consumption of 
Federally inspected meats and lard has 
been hanging up new records each 
year beginning with 1920. In the first 
six months of 1923 the American pub- 
lic consumed twenty-four per cent 
more hog product than in the same 
period of 1922. For the year, as a 
whole, an increase of not far from 
twenty per cent is probable. 

Since Federally inspected meats are 
consumed primarily in the cities and 
towns, the present era of urban pros- 
perity has made it possible to market 
this enormous increase in the supply of 
pork without as large a decline in prices 


June 1. Prices since that date may 
have caused many farmers to change 
their minds. An epidemic of cholera 
might play havoc with both spring and 
fall pig crops. As things now stand, 
however, we had best count upon at 
least a moderate increase in numbers. 
Then there are the extra brood sows, 
which must come on the market when 
the country starts to prune down pro- 
duction. 

While the corn crop is.larger than 
last year, there is bound to be a smaller 
carryover. The crops of sorghum 
grains, of barley and oats also are 
larger and there is a lot of low grade 
wheat which will be fed. But, taking 
the increases in hogs and dairy and 
beef-cattle production into considera- 
tion, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that feed costs will be higher than last 
year and that the corn-hog ratio will 
continue unfavorable well into 1924. 
Hog prices may remain about high 
enough to pay cost of production for the 
corn, however, even though they may 
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ratio changed so 
that corn could be 
sold for consider- 
ably more in the 
form of pork than 
it would bring at 
the elevator. As this relationship con- 
tinued, producers began to breed more 
sows. By the time the early increase 
reached the marketing stage, demand 
for pork had expanded enough to ab- 
sorb the supply at higher prices. Corn 
was still depressed however, and the 
corn-hog price ratio rose to around 
eighteen bushels toward the end of 
1921 and early 1922. After that time 
the ratio began to go against the hog 
producer and by the summer of 1923, 
only eight bushels of corn were re- 
quired to equal the farm price of 100 
pounds of hog. 

Producers, speaking of them in the 
mass, do not live up to the saying that 
“it is the first of all things to see 
events in their beginnings and to per- 
ceive tendencies beforehand.” They 
continued to expand production after 
the handwriting appeared on the wall. 
About ome per cent more pigs were 
raised in the six months ending June 
1, 1923, than in the corresponding 
period a year previous and on that 
date, the number cf sows bred or in- 
tended to be bred for fall litters was 
I per cent more than farrowed last 
all. 


Chart Shows Supply and Demand 


The accompanying chart shows the 
chief elements in the hog market situ- 
ation by calendar years since 1907, 
when the Federal Government first be- 
gan to inspect the slaughter of meats 
in packing houses whose products en- 
tered interstate commerce. Pork 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
is practically equivalent to the com- 
mercial supply. Domestic consump- 
tion and exports represent the demand 
side of the market. 

In 1922, more hog product was 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
than ever before. For the first six 
months of 1923 the output was twenty- 
seven per cent greater than in the 
same period of 1922. The same pro- 
portionate gain is unlikely during the 
last half of the year, but it is reason- 
able to expect that for 1923 as a whole 
the poundage of inspected hog products 


Trends in 


inspection. 


the hog industry. 


effect on prices in central markets 


Whatever the attitude of the city con- 
sumer may be toward long hours and 
high production in his own field, when 
it comes to consuming, he is a wonder. 
Employment and wage conditions have 
made it possible for all the pork-chop 
eaters to gratify their tastes. 

The cotton belt provides a market 
for some of the Federally inspected 
hog product and the prevailing high 
level of cotton prices has broadened 
that outlet measurably. At the same 
time, two short cotton crops in suc- 
cession have reduced the supply of 
cottonseed oil for the manufacture of 
lard substitutes. 

Exports of hog products and lard as 
shown on the chart are much less uni- 
form from year to year than domestic 
consumption. Outside of war periods 
they represent the surplus of hog pro- 
duction over domestic demand at cur- 
rent prices. From 1920 to 1922 ex- 
ports were about fifty per cent above 
the pre-war level. * the first six 
months of 1923 they were 43.6 per cent 
larger than in the same period of 


1922. They have tapered off since, 
but the total for the calendar year 
will probably exceed 1,800,000,000 


pounds, which is eighty per cent above 
the pre-war level. 

Looking ahead from this point we 
are justified in expecting that the 
number of hogs reaching the market 
in the next twelve months will be 
larger than in the last twelve. The 
corn belt alone, which furnishes most 
of the commercial supply of hogs, 
raised nearly six per cent more spring 
pigs this year than last, according to 
the government’s findings. The west- 
ern States as a group reported an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent, but the 
East and the cotton belt reported a 
smaller pig crop. Moreover, every 
State in the Union reported an inten- 
tion to breed a larger number of sows 
for fall litters than farrowed in the 
fall of 1922. For the corn belt States 
the increase was 25.5 per cent. Again 
the western States led the field with 
an increase of fifty-one per cent. 

These intentions were expressed on 


Production and domestic consumption as 
shown above, include only hog meats and lard slaughtered under Federal 
Farm slaughter and uninspected local slaughter have but little 


outer, who is al- 
ways a factor in 
such a_ situation, 
will get out, those 
whose production 
costs are high will 
take to their storm cellars and the reg- 
ulars who have been raising more pigs 
than usual will raise fewer for a 
while and sell more corn. 

On the demand side, the most im- 
portant question is whether business 
depression is likely to occur before the 
adjustment of hog production to small- 
er volume is complete. Opinions of 
supposedly competent authorities are 
strangely divided as to when such a 
depression will occur, but relatively 
high purchasing power is likely to pre- 
vail in the cities well into 1924, at 
least. On the other hand, domestic 
consumption has_ probably about 
reached its upper limit except as it 
is stimulated by low prices at retail. 

With low prices prevailing, Europe 
will take a lot of pork and lard, but 
if prices should rise to a point that 
would be substantially profitable to the 
grower the volume of exports un- 
doubtedly would decline. 

Foreign buying power remains ex- 
tremely low and Germany, our chief 
lard customer, is in a sorry plight with 
over a million paper marks required 
to buy a pound of lard in our markets, 
to gay nothing of the transportation 
and distributing cost. In short, we 
are able to supply with pork about 
20,000,000 more people than are in the 
United States, but that number of 
good customers is not to be found 
abroad. 


Seasonal Trend in Short Range View 


The short range view of prices is 
dominated by seasonal conditions of 
supply. Receipts always are lightest 
from the middle of August to the 
end of September and prices usually 
reach the year’s high point at that 
time. Furthermore, this is the sea- 
son when the demand for lard and 
cured meats picks up and packers are 
credited with being willing to see an 
advance in hog prices in order to help 
the sale of the products stored away 
earlier in the year. 

Spring pigs usually begin to troop 
to market early in October when 

(Continued on page 290) 
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A Hundred Dollars Reward 


Cover Crops Save Plant Food From Leaching Away 


ATURE utterly ab- By DAVID 

hors a vacuum. If a 
horse gallops across your lawn, kicking 
out a turf, next week there will be a 
weed—probably several—growing there 
to fill that hole with humus and cap- 
tured rubbish and cover the bare spot. 
There is no surer sign of ignorant 
farming than bare, brown fields in fall 
and winter, excepting of course a late- 
plowed field for a special purpose. 

A crop of anything—weeds if you 
don’t provide legumes or turnips and 
timothy—is working for nothing, every 
minute for you, gathering fertility that 
might otherwise go to waste and “or- 
ganizing it” in tops and root, ready to 
pass along both its humus and fertility 
to your next crop—a multiplication and 
addition, not a subtraction and loss. 
You can take a growing crop of any- 
thing, even so poor a stuff as buck- 
wheat, and by plowing in under over 
and over, make a field rich as mud with 
the addition of no particle of anything 
except the actual seed used! 

“Oh,” but you say, “those plowings 


S. KELSEY almost anything that 

will sure-catch and grow 

quickly, we will accomplish five very 
desirable objects: 

Anticipate and smother out the weed 

crop by preoccupying this finely pre- 

pared seed bed with something better. 


Save the still fast-forming  soil- 
nitrates, that would otherwise be 
leached away and lost, by growing 


them into “organic” forms of manure 
that will keep till another year’s farm 
crop can use them. 

Provide Nature’s form of ae eng 
against the pounding and washin +g 
rains for the eight months ahea 
highly important objective). 

Keep our soil bacteria active, multi- 
plying, and at work at a time of year 
most favorable to them—thus prepar- 
ing (by dissolving and growing it into 
the bodies of our catch-crop) further 
stores of mineral plant-food, especially 
potash, phosphorus and calcium. 

And finally, we shall have greatly 
increased our permanent supply of soil 
humus, which of itself wil promote 
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As soon as the potato crop is “‘off,”” rye should be broadcast and harrowed 


in immediately, thereby affording a 


would cost too much.” But you are 
going to plow anyway in the cases cited 
below, so that costs you nothing. 

The great reason why hay is to-day 
the most universally and surest-paying 
farm crop, the world over, is that it 
fully occupies the “growing season”— 
every minute of the un-frozen year it 
is gathering something for you; and 
second, it always provides a lot of stuff 
to plow under, adding both fertility and 
that subtile, but really most valuable 
element of all successful agriculture, 
humus. The same thing is only less 
true of the winter grains, explaining 
why they are so reliably profitable on 
the same fields year-after-year, without 
rotation, and even when the average 
yield is very low. 

To put five dollars down on a patch 
of land and pick up $100 is no longer a 
miracle. Some of my neighbors are 
doing it every year—with cover-crops, 
and one dollar per acre is a good aver- 
age charge for the expense, the $20 
per acre so saved is a very low esti- 
mate. They seed a catch-crop of most 
anything at the last cultivation—and 
behold! Instead of rag weed and shep- 
herd’s purse and quack and chick and a 
horde of others—instead of nine months 
of bare, washing, blowing, rain-ham- 
mered land from which every bit of 
soluble plant food is being soaked, its 
humus content washed away and the 
finest mineral particles blown off into 
the brush—there stands, knee-deep, a 
green and smiling preventative of all 
these self-imposed plagues of Egypt. 

The demands of intensive tillage, 
however, are far more exacting. Dur- 
ing September and October in any hoed 
crop, but éspecially in corn, the upper 
three inches of soil are far richer in 
soluble plant food than the next three 
or four inches below, where the crop 
roots have been feeding, “close-crop- 
ping” it as a pasture. The same thing 
is very vividly true in any August po- 
tato field, hence the great rush of 
every sort of foul stuff there, as the 
tops give up. Now if we seed into that 
corn a cover crop at last hoeing— 


cover and furnishing a soil builder 


both bacteria and chemical dissolving 
favorable to our next regular crop. Be 
what it may, your next crop on that 
land will have conditions vastly more 
in its favor. That field will be a more 
“comfortable” place for plant-life, for 
humus makes moist, cold land better 
drained and warmer, and hot, dry land 
more cool and moist. 

And it is easy to continue this list. 
If your cover-crop is a legume such as 
crimson clover or winter vetch (called 
also Russian, sand and hairy vetch) you 
will not only have provided the best of 
early spring pasture, and have gath- 
ered the soil nitrates, but you will 
have captured increased stores from 
the air. If it is any kind of turnip or 
rape, these have dissolved and “organ- 
ized” new minerals direct and of them- 
selves—without the assistance of the 
usual bacteria. If, again, it is rye or 
timothy, you have there provided a fine 
March and April pasture, where poach- 
ing feet will do the least harm, or if 
a a hay or soiling crop for 

ay 


A QUESTION OF CROP 
ROTATION 


I plowed under seven acres of good sod a 
year ago and planted it to potatoes this year. 
I would like to know whether I could plant 
beans on this piece next year, seeding it to 
wheat next fall? Neighbors say beans do not 
do well after potatoes, although I do not see 
the difference.—C,. S., New York. 

According to Professor E. V. Harden- 
burg of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, an authority on crop ro- 
tations, there is no basis for the idea 
that beans will not do well after pota- 
toes, especially since these crops have 
quite different habits of growth and cor- 
responding feeding requirements. Pota- 
toes usually do better than beans on old 
sod land. The seed bed requirements 
for beans is too little appreciated and 
therefore, it is recommended that beans 
will profit well by a seed bed in good 
tilth. Another good reason for having 
potatoes follow sod ahead of beans is 
that potatoes have a high humus re- 





quirement compared to most field crops. 





BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILL 


Carefully consider the following facts: 4 out ts nt otek opty af 
Fay fai — Yo is the Genuiue every 
-oiling Windmill, with every mo > 
fully and constantly oiled. ads ‘ 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years § 
of wonderful success, It is not an experiment. 5 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed 
one case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
‘om dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
= run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 


than Say ofher piece of snachinery on the form, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel windmills for ae oo 30 years. 
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Water ‘22 Warm Air $ rt) Heating *65 
Closets Furnace Piant 
Six Li Wallboard 
=e] LAST—BEST—BIGGEST |W“ 
“ose Barg ene 
osc | Army Camp ains |60c™ 
We bought three enormous Army 
poors | Camps from the U. Government for cash. "3iggiators 
& Hardware} Camp Dix, Camp Meade ¥. Camp Grant. That's why we Per Sq. Foot 
2'6" x6’ 8” | give you such amazing money-saving prices on lumber . 
and building materials now! I you have any intention of 
$295 building a house, barn, shed or other building this year or 27¢ 
gach | even next year. Buy ‘Now! 
During this Gigantic Sale our prices are 
ROOFING! the lowest since the war. We say above that you PIPE 
? 
Per Square} gave $150 to $350 on every carload, but this is conservative. | 4" Per Foot 
Hundreds of keen buyers have already found that we do 
9c save them more, Even if you cannot use a whole carload Cc 
we save you just as much in proportion. 




















Build Now! Material Prices Smashed! 


Just think of three enormous Army Camps each with over 1000 
buildings containing 75,000,000 feet of lumber of all kinds, such as Dimension, Timbers, 
Flooring, Sheathing, Dropsiding, Boards, Battens, Beaded Coiling, etc,, all offered during 
this Gigantic Sale at prices ranging up from $16 PER THOUSAN You can even buya 
complete house or stable as it stands and we will load it on cars for i 


In addition there are over 200,900 high grade sash, doors and windows, 100,000 rolls 
of roofing, 60,000 squares of wallboard, Sites of galvanized and black pipe, Electric wire. 
Cattle Troughs, Ventilators, Soil Pipe, and other 

materials too numerous to mention. 


Mail Coupon Today» | 
for Free Bargain Catalog! | 


Just mail this coupon to get our Free ee ves 
Bargain Catalog which gives prices and actual | ' Mail This Coupon! 


photographs of everything at these ‘camps. 
Camp Dix Salvage Co. I 





tensely interesting to everyone who builds and 
repairs. Dept. AA37, Wrightstown, New Jersey fj 
FREIGHT PAID PRICES Without obtaption on my part send | 
IVEN FREE IO foliowing free of cost. 
G $ 0 rree Bargain Catalog, 
To save time send us a list of your | Freight Prepaid prices on the tomt 
lumber and material needs when you mail the | 1a material list re Tensions 
coupon. Our expert estimators wi!l then send you 










free with the Catalog a Complete Freight 
Price on your requirements. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf ut enter y A 
with heir or tur on, 
into coats (for men may Ce schon 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make jour hides into Oak Tanned 
eS taughter Sete or Belt L cath: 
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So ors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
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~" V4 birthday. wedding ana d bolle 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair them if 
meeded, Furs ay. very ans weight, 
therefore it would cost but little to ay them in to us 
Parcel Post and get eur estimate of —?~ then we 
yu hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 

“geo ."* very well; we will do so and hold Se 
free of storage until you want them. If you say * 
we will return them post-paid. 

Our iNlustrated catalog and j@ beek combined gives 
@ lot of useful information. It tells bow to take off 
and care for hides, About our safe dyeing proeess on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, mutis 
and garments. About taxidermy an@ Head Mounting 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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of surprising low 
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farm 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville 










YOUR PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 
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Your name and address printed 
on each sheet and envelope (3 lines 
or less) in rich dark blue ink 


200 Sheets and 100 
Envelopes for 


Beautiful Windsor Silver Bon per, 
pure white SOCIALLY Con ECT. 


100 Double Sheets and 100 Envelopes, $1.50. 
Dolive ’ prepaid. d to your address. REMIT WITH 
ORD est o ¢ Mississippi River and Foreign 
Gounsrice, add lic. postage. 


WINDSOR STATIONERY CO. 
187-—-14th Street, Long Island City, N. Y- 


$800 Gets 155-Acre Farm 
10 Cows, Horses, Crops 


Poultry. sow, 200 bu. potatoes, 200 bu. oats, 35 T. bay 
ensilage, furniture, tools, stovewood, ete. included, to 
settle immediately; near village | in prosperous district; 
75 acres machine ‘worked fields, 22-cow pasture, 300 sugar 
maples with camp, woodlot; good 1ll-room house, running 
water, silo, poultry and ice houses, granary, stabie if 
taken now, all for $3,500; only $800 needed Immediate 
session. Details, page 47, New Illustrated Catalog 
Copy free. OUT FARM 
, 150 R, Nassau Street, New York 
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News From Among New York Farmers 
League Increases October Fluid Milk Prices — State and County Notes 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces that milk 
going into Class 1, entering into fluid 
consumption was increased he the last 
two weeks in October. The former price 
was $2.98. The price for Class 1 milk 
from the 16th to the end of the month 
has been increased to $3.25. 


NATIONAL LEADERS ON APPLE 
EXPOSITION PROGRAM 


The leading marketing and agricul- 
tural men in the United States will 
talk at the Eastern Apple Exposition 
and Fruit Show, to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York 
City, November 3 to 10, according to 
the General Plans Committee of the 
Exposition. 

These men will head up the program 
Society 


| which meets at the Exposition Novem- 
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ber 6, 7, and 8. Almost every phase 
of growing and marketing of interest 
to farmers will be treated in their ad- 
dresses. 

Aaron Sapiro, general counsel for 
the largest farmers’ cooperatives in the 
country, will tell of the development of 
cooperative marketing during the past 
year. The management side of coop- 
erative marketing will be handled by 
A. R. Rule, General Manager of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers. The extraordinary results ob- 
tained at the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion in the breeding of new fruit will 
be told by Professor Hedrick who is in 
charge of the experiments. Many 
other brilliant investigators or prom- 
inent leaders are on the program, in- 
cluding Professor F. C. Sears of Massa- 
chusetts, R. G. Phillips, secretary of 
the International Apple Shippers’ As- 
sociation; Paul Stark of Missouri, and 
Professor C. K. Lewis, editor of the 
“American Fruit Growers.” 

One day of the Exposition will be 
known as Transportation Day when 
railway executives and traffic men will 
discuss the problems of shipping and 
packing farm products. The railroad 
men will also conduct an extensive 
trip, through the wholesale markets 
for visiting farmers and shippers. A 
moving picture of the wholesale 
markets will be run as a part of the 
daily motion-picture program for those 
unable to visit the markets. New Eng- 
land States have arranged for an ap- 
ple packing contest to be staged at the 
show. Every type of equipment used 
in a modern packing plant will be op- 
erated and the latest methods of pack- 
including boxed apples, demon- 
strated. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO NEW 
YORK STATES’ CONSTITUTION 


When voters of New York State go 
to the polls they will find on the bal- 
lot, five proposed amendments to the 
constitution and one proposition. They 
will be asked to vote “yes” or “no” on 
each of these. 

Amendment Number 1, has to do with 
the soldiers’ bonus, and will read on 
the ballots as follows: 

Shall the proposed amendment to Article 7 
of the Constitution empowering the legislature 
to exceed $45,- 
ide for the payment of bonuses 
discharged soldiers, sailors and 
World War who were residents 


000,000 to prov 
to honorably 
marines of the 


of the State when they entered the military 
service of the United States, be approved? 
Amendment Number 2, known as 


the Home Rule Amendment, makes pro- 
vision for taking more power from the 
State Legislature and giving it to the 
cities. It will appear on the ballot as 
follows: 


Shall the proposed amendment of Article 12 


of the Constitution, known as the Home Rule 
Amendment, authorizing every city to pass 
local laws in relation to its property, affairs 


and government; except the public school sys- 
tem, and restricting the legislature, except in 
emergencies on message from the Governor, to 
the passage of general laws affecting all cities 
alike, be approved? 

Amendment Number 3, authorizes 
the State Legislature to use some of 
the State lands for the development 
of water power. On the ballot it will 
read as follows: 

Shall the proposed amendment to Section 7 
of Article 7 of the Constitution authorizing 


the legislature to provide for the use of not 
more than 3 per cent of the Forest Preserve 
lands for the development by the State of 
water power for the public benefit and for the 
construction and operation thereon of all works 
and transmission lines necessary therefor and 
also permitting such water power development 
by private capital under leases not to exceed 
fifty years and under supervision of the State 
but forbidding the use of such power for busi- 
ness purposes on State lands, be approved? 

Amendment Number 4, provides 
that the debt limitation of city or 
county may not be affected by any ex- 
emption of assessed property from tax- 
ation. The amendment as it will ap- 
pear on the ballot reads as follows: 

Shall the proposed amendment to Article 8 
of the Constitution, providing that the debt 
limitation of a city or county and the limita- 
tion of the amount of annual taxes therein 
shall not be affected by any change in taxation 
by which real property is exempted or removed 
from the assessment rolls and retaining for 
such debt and tax purposes the valuation of 
such property as it last appeared on the assess- 
ment rolls and authorizing the legislature to 
confer jurisdiction upon the Apellate Division 
of the Supreme Court to determine the valua- 
tion of such property, be approved? 

Amendment Number 5, gives the 
privilege of voting to inmates of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ home. It reads as 
follows: 

Shall the proposed amendment to Section 1a 
of Article 2 of the Constitution authorizing the 
legislature to provide for the absent voting at 
general elections of voters who are inmates 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ homes, be approved? 

That completes the amendments, but 
on the ballot also under the heading 
of “Proposition Number One” the 
voter will be asked to pass judgment 
on the question as to whether or not 
the State shall issue bonds not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000 for the construction 
of more hospital and charitable in- 
stitutions in the State. The proposi- 
tion will read on the ballot as follows: 

Shall Chapter 591 of the Laws of 1923, en- 
titled “An Act making provision for issuing 
bonds to the amount of not to exceed $50,000,- 
000 for the construction of buildings for cer- 
tain institutions for the care, support, instruc- 
tion and training of the wards of the State, 
and providing for the submission of the same 
to the people to be voted upon at the general 
election to be held 
approved? 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


There is continued activity among 
the milk interests of the North Coun- 
try. Sheffields Milk Company have an- 
nounced their intention of building a 
station at Lafargeville to compete with 
the newly acquired League plant, and 
are making active preparations. The 
Dairymen’s League have purchased the 
station at Orleans Four Corners from 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Association 
that has owned it for a number of 
years, and are considering the erection 
ofa large plant at Potsdam. Thelatter 
would be the center of a large territory, 
and would probably take care of milk 
from both St. Lawrence and Franklin 
Counties. The cooperative plant at 
Eben which burned a few weeks ago 
will probably be rebuilt by the League. 

The death of John McKenzie of 
Brownville removes one of the pioneer 
Dairymen’s League members and work- 
ers of the North Country. He was 
widely known in Jefferson, Lewis and 
St. Lawrence Counties as he had done 
much to get the original League on its 
feet during the early days. 

Jefferson County Agent W. I. Roe 
resigned at the last board meeting, to 
enter other work, after nearly six years 
of work in the North Country. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 


in the year 1923,” be 


Potato digging is under way, but 
the potatoes are rather green and 
there is much “barking.” The yield 


indicates an average of about half a 
normal crop in Jefferson County. The 
late rains helped out, but at the same 
time have induced a second set and 
there are many very small potatoes on 
the vines. Silos are all filled. The 
corn was very sappy, and a’ great deal 
of leakage has been reported. The 
usual stories of catching corn juice 
from the bottom of the silos are going 
around, but those who have actually 
tried drinking the liquid wish they 
hadn’t. Fall plowing has started, but 
there has not been rain enough so far 
to make the sod easy to turn. 

In Lewis County several large farm 
fires recently have stirred up the people 
to an extent where they are looking 
for incendiaries. As most of the farm- 





ers were not nearly covered by insur- 
ance, they have suffered heavy financial 
loss. 


Franklin Co.—The potato harvest is 
practically completed. The yield in 
most fields is not as large as was ex- 
pected earlier in the season. This was 
undoubtedly due to the extreme dry 
conditions during the summer months, 
Most farmers are inclined to hold their 
stock as the prices paid at shipping 
stations are only 62 cents a bushel. 
Quite a number of farmers from 
Franklin County attended the Dairy 
Show at Syracuse last week. Milk 
in shipping stations has fallen off 
very rapidly lately. Cows are most 
all on full feed in the barns. We are 
having excellent weather for all kinds 
of fall work. Loose hay is bringing 
$16 a ton, new oats 50 cents a bushel, 
fowls 30 to 35 cents a pound, wheat 
$1.25 a bushel, eggs 50 cents.—H. T. J. 


In Western New York 


Wyoming Co.—Bean thrashing is 
under way. Reports thus far indicate 
that the yield of beans will not be 
heavy. Silos are about all filled. 
Corn on valley land was badly dam- 
aged with frost. Apple growers are 
having fine weather to harvest their 
crop. Pickers are scarce and wages 
are high. Butter 34 to 37 cents, eggs 
45 cents, veal calves 12% cents live 
weight.—J. H 


Chautauqua Co.—We have been hav- 
ing excellent fall weather. We are 
still in need of some rain. Corn and 
potatoes in our immediate section are 
still green the first week in October, 
when we have had frost all around us. 
The demand for fresh cows and spring- 
ers is very good. Also for cattle, sheep 
and lambs. The apple crop is short. 
The hay crop is also short.—P. S. S. 


In Central New York 


Tompkins Co.—Silo filling and corn 
harvesting are two fall jobs that were 
pretty well cleaned up by the fifteenth. 
Corn husking is in full swing. The 
crop is turning out fairly well. Pota- 
toes are not up to last year by a long 
way. They are selling for $1 a bushel. 
The winter apples are being picked. 
The crop is not up to last year and 
many farmers are only picking enough 
for their own use, as there is no help 
available to pick the whole crop. Wheat 
setting was all done on schedule. There 
was very little second cutting of hay 
made as fall pastures were very short 
Fresh cows are selling at good prices. 
A carload of Michigan stock sold in 
Flemington on October 13, from $120 
to $200 a head. Eggs are bringing 54 
cents a dozen and old corn is bringing 
$1.20 a bushel.—J. R. F. 

Cortland Co.—Silo filling was com- 
pleted by the fifteenth of this month, 
in our section. Many farmers were 
unable to fill their silos completely on 
account of the short corn crop. Those 
who have cabbage to sell are receiving 
$10 for early varieties and $13 for the 
late. The crop is much better than 
was expected earlier in the season. The 
potato crop is below average. The 
farmers are now getting 75 cents a 
bushel at the car and $1 when ped- 
dled in the city. Eggs are bringing 
45 cents. A large number of people 
from our section attended the Dairy 
Show at Syracuse—G. A. B. 


In the Hudson Valley 


Rensselaer Co.—Silos are all filled. 
Apple picking is now in full swing. 


Onions are in the buyers’ hands. The 
crop was light in this section. Cab- 
bage is coming up nicely. The game 


season has opened and sportsmen are 
out in full swing. In fact there are 
more hunters than game, as many boys 
who have just turned seventeen have 
taken out licenses. Rabbits are fairly 
plentiful. Fall calves are in demand, 
the price ranging from 9 to 15 cents. 
Sheep and lambs are selling well. 
Buckwheat didn’t head out well at all 
owing to dry fall. In fact some fields 
were not worth cutting —C. H. Y. 


“T like this paper best of any farm 
paper I ever took.”—Howard Rathbun, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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With the Youngsters at the Dairy Show 


Calf Club and Judging Contest One of the Features of the Exposition 


some the most interesting of all 

the attractions at the National Dairy 
Show in Syracuse were the events 
featuring the skill of youthful owners 
of calves and the work of the junior 
judging teams. Back of them lay hid- 
den many real stories of tremendous 
human interest. They vindicated Uncle 


Sam’s plan of a new generation trained 





This is seven year old Clinton R. Stimson of Spencer, 
N. Y., and his champion blue ribbon winning Ayr- 
shire heifer Craigy Burn Spicy 


in dairying, a generation thoroughly in 
love with farming and one whose plea- 
sure it will be to provide the milk sup- 
ply of 20 or 30 years hence. 

Started only a few years ago, Uncle 
Sam’s dream has largely come true, 
and there are thousands of boys and 
girls calf clubs and youthful judging 
experts and young demonstrators of 
right methods of feeding, care and 
handling of cattle 
in the country 
to-day. Elimina- 
tions by local, 
county and state 
tests had assured 
to the National 
event boys and 
girls who were 
well able to give 
a good account of 
themselves before 
the thousands of 
observers. 

The big barn 
which housed the 
100 entries of the 
various calf clubs 
from all over the 
country was an 
interesting and 
picturesque place 
to visitors all the 
week. It was well 


worth watching 
to see boys and 
girls from many 
States exchang- 


ing experiences, 

brushing and scrubbing away on their 
calves, clipping them and getting them 
into the pink of condition. 

The. great Dairy Show was magifi- 
cently housed, with the many gigantic 
buildings thronged with people. But 
the Coliseum was the one place where 
interest never lacked. Scene followed 
scene with kaleidoscopic interest with 
the plaudits of the crowds when the 
judges placed awards on world famous 
cattle. 

There were plenty of people in the 
thousands who daily sat at ease in the 
new building erected by New York 
State, who perhaps knew very little 
about good dairy cattle, as it was at all 
times a cosmopolitan crowd. Yet no 
one tired of the varying spectacles, and 
when the owners of the hundred calves 
trooped ‘into the ring and gathered 
closely around Professor W. W. Yapp 
of Urbana, IIl., to watch the placing of 
their treasures, one of the most keenly 
interested events of the week occurred. 
The antics of the calves, the quaintness 
of the young owners, some of whom 
were too little to hold their capering 
charges with ease, kept the observers 
in their seats for hours. 

Prof. Yapp found rough going in 
trying to please all of his young root- 
ers, who in their enthusiasm at times 
demanded to know why he made certain 


By MRS. M. G. FEINT 


decisions, crowding close up in a dense 
circle. One of these times was when he 
gave the blue ribbon to Gordon Riley of 
Brunswick, Ohio, for his Holstein year- 
ling, placing second award on an animal 
entered by Harold Fogg of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 

The judge was un- 
doubtedly right and 
he explained the 
points in which the 
Ohio animal excelled. 

Young Clinton 
Stimson, 7 years old, 
with his chubby face 
and sparkling eyes 
and blue ribbon 
decked Ayrshire 
calf, was one of the 
stars of the occasion. 
The calf, Craigy 
Burn Spicy, was 
frisky and Clinton 
not quite so tall as 
his championship 
calf. When asked if 
he’d like to have a 
picture taken of 
himself and .his pet, 
he said, “Well, this 
might not happen 
again.” He followed 
the camera man out- 
side, bidding him 
hurry as his father had cautioned him 
that he needed to watch the rest of the 
judging. Then began the fun of posing 
a lively calf and an excited youngster. 

Ribbon winners among the boys and 
girl owners were: 

Holstein yearlings: (1) Gordon Riley, 
Brunswick, Ohio; (2) J. Harold Fogg, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; (3) Joseph Krog, 
Plainfield, N. J.; (4) Pearl Walker, 





New Jersey was outstanding in the boys and girls exhibits. 
from the Garden State and their exhibits, which took the first prize for State the 


Calf Club exhibits 


Gaithersburg, Md.; 
Gaithersburg, Md.; 
Gaithersburg, Md. 
Jersey heifer calves: (1) Stanley 
Kagan, Pottersville, N. J.; (2) Fendail 
Cushing, Street, Md.; (3) Walter Bean, 
du Sherbourne, N. Y.; (4) Barbara 
Lucksinger, Onondaga Valley N. Y.; 
(5) Donald Stubbs, Delta, Pa.; (6) 
Alfred Kagan, Pot- 
tersville, N. J. 


(5) Grover Walker, 
(6) Wm. Walker, 


Jersey yearling 
heifers: (1) Ernest 
Juliano, Medford, 
N. J.; (2) Mason 
Wilson, Pylesville, 
Md.; (3) William G. 
Rowlinson, Oxford, 
N. Y.; (4) Peter 
Lucksinger, Onon- 


daga Valley, N. Y.; 

(5) Lloyd Fallman, 
Columbus, N. J.; 

(6) Harold Ringe, 
Mouson, Mass. 


Jersey two-year 
olds: (1) Donald 
Poinsett, Columbus, 


N. J.; (2) Herbert 
Harriett, Medford, 
’ Ayreshire heifers: 
(1) John Barrows, 
Forest Hill, Md. 





Guernsey peorng | heifers: (1) Alida 

Amoss, Fallston, Md.; (2) Georgia 
Hadley, New Brunswick, N. J.; (3 
Courtney Woodside Mount Holly, N. 
J.; (4) Harold W. Smith, Boonton, 
N. J.; {> Melva V. Smith, Bound 
Brook, J. 

tad calves: (1) William Amoss, 
Fallston, Md.; (2) Riggs Derby, Boyds, 
Md.; (3) James Kelly, ky - Rats 
(4) "Mary E. Lynch, Stanley, N 

It will be seen that New pe 
juniors got the most awards. Of the 
20 States sending young entrants, New 
Jersey sent the most—a special train 
load under special supervision, with 60 
boys and eyes girls and their calves 
New York and Maryland youngters 
made a splendid showing, however. 

New York was the first to enter a 
demonstration team. They had been 
selected as the result of two State-wide 
contests, held at Cornell and at Batavia. 
They were in competition with teams of 
16 other States on Monday and Tuesday, 
in demonstrating the “Feeding of the 
Dairy Cow.” Though New York’s team 
stood sixth, they gave a fine demonstra- 
tion, one in which their State may take 
real pride. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL BOYS WIN 
JUDGING CONTEST 


Another one of the features of the 
Dairy Show especially arranged for 
juniors were the judging contests for 
boys attending vocational training 
schools. Of the six highest teams, New 
York had three. Perry, N. Y., won 
first place with 1168.9 points just nos- 
ing out Middletown, Ct., which school 
had a score of 1168.5. Morrisville, 
N. Y., came third with 1133.8 points. 
Belleville, Pa., scored 1127.4, just five 
points ahead of 
Almond, N. Y., 
which scored 
1122.3. Newton, 
N. J., was sixth 
with a score of 
1102.9. 

The members of 
the winning team 
from Perry were 
Floyd Chamber- 
lain, Benson 
Krause, and Jas. 
Purcell. These 
boys constituting 
the Perry team 
won the National 
Dairy Association 
cup. 

A team from 
Hacketstown, N. 
J., won a beauti- 
ful cow model for 
judging Jersey 
cows. The model 
was donated by 
American 

Jersey Cattle 
Club. A team rep- 
resenting Troy, Pa., won another cow 
model, scoring highest on Jersey calves. 

The individual dairy association 
medals were given to three highest 
scoring individuals. Russel Anderson 
of Middletown, Ct., won the gold medal, 
A. Denvenpeck of Cobleskill, N. Z. 
won the silver medal while the third, 
bronze, went to Floyd Chamberlain. 


Here are the boys 





This is Harry Choate of Lancaster, N. Y., and his 
Holstein heifer, Locust View Evelyn, with which he 
took fourth prize 





TRAP FOR 


to nibepnn cot 


a and Bert 
Information. Make 
meoney—Deal Direc. 


Write Today 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


785 Fur Exchange 
t. Louls, Mo. 


A Wise Old Trapper 


In the state of Ohio there lived a bunch of boys 
who had this trapping business down to ascience. 
They each sent for separate price lists every year 
and then sent all their furs to the house sivi ing the 
best quotations, After five years they decided 
they weren't so dreadfully wise because they 
didn’t have enough profits to make their efforts 
worth while 





















One day they met Tom McMillan driving a new 
car to town. Tom said he made the price of his 
swell outfit shipping pelts. He told how he got 
wise to those Roar prices and found it was better 
to dea! with Chas. Porter because he always knew 
in advance just what he was sure of gettin He 
said that Porter never offered % for a $3 pelt but 
he always paid the $3 which he promised and some- 
times just a little better. Chas. Porter now has five 
wise trappers in that section instead of one. 


Don’t Take a 


Chance with your FU RS 


Your furs mean ‘real dollgss | 4 


a ad 
ame, an . 0 offers you $1.25 when ae tee 


Get our Price ‘Bul 


le fina, Shipping b Sok well you are lucky to get 
ags, an wll fifty cents — a. wi 

partic rulare. Jo it who knows. a Chas. 

rig no shipper and you . ‘Giwere be one. 


You know in advance that we ~~ 
a uare deal and every shipmen' 
brings sure money. 


This 
means real dollars to 


9" Write ude: * 
CHARLES S. PORTER, Inc. 


117 West 27th Street New York 


A SQUARE 
DEAL 


UR price lists 
don’t show 
the highest | 

prices, but our 
checks sent in ex- j 
change for furs 
have more than | 
satisfied hun- 
dreds in the last 
thirteen years. 
Get up 4 sample shipment, send it in to 
i us, the check you'll receive will make 4 






















you another one of our dependable regu- 
lars. If you are not satished return the 

j check and your furs will be shipped back 
to you. A square deal is yours for the 
trying —all to gain and nothing to lose. 

In the mean time FREE for the asking 
—our price lists, shipping tags, instruc- 

i tions, and a list of our satisfied trapper | 
friends. Your name and address on a 
postal card will do. H 

SOL WARENOFF & CO., Inc. 
167 West 25th St. New York 





Dorr NEW TRAPPERSP 
FREE TREASURE BOOK’ : 


Write to-day for free books sh 
hundreds of useful trapper’s an 
Hunter's articles at bottom prices 
We sell all supplies at cost, send 
SE . £ money order, it is the safest. A/] 
Free New Trapping Secrets, how 

Us All Your | to grad on e laws, market re- 
URS , shipping tags. Get 

our Name on Our List Now ! 









































RAW FURS 


The New York market 
—where most furs are 
4 Pinto garments — offers 

e highest pre. Send for this 
old-time New York pL price list O—it's free. 


FUERST & STEINLAUF 
169 W. 26th Street New York 


py highest cash prices for all 
savle fureGkank. Mink, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 
ialty, including Silver tad 
Cross roo Fox, Fuwher, Marten, 
Our continued “prompt 
returns peony oo liberal ier are now bringing ip 
ments from all No America, Alaska to ‘Mexico. 
Send for free Price List. Address 


M. J. IBWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, NW. ¥., Dept. 9 





























I gin -—y- are inserted in this 
The minimum charge per insertion is 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. 
eleven words. 


The More You Tell, 


fork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
Monday previous to date of issue. 
schedule. 
order must accompany your order. 
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THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


| Heda bf week the American Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 
Y 


Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 
Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 


department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
$1 per week. 
Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 


The Quicker You Sell 


Advertising orders must 
later than the second 


adjacent States. 


New York City not 














EGGS AND POULTRY 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
eannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
ehicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
elise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 
JOHN RUGH’S SECRET for killing worms 
in poultry and three months 
The “Cooperative Poultryman,’ 
try paper devoted exclusively to the business 
end of poultry 2 COOP- 


keeping, for 25 cents 
ERATIVE POULTRYMAN, 14 Jay St., New 
York City 








COCKERELS — Tom Barron-strain, five 
months old, 250-300 egg breeding. Price, 


$6. HOWARD CRISTIAN, Park View Farm, 
Ashland, N. Y 





FALL AND WINTER CHICKS—Rocks, Reds, 


Leghorns. Catalog WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 
29, Frenchtown, N. J 
WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS — 


Mammoth Pekin LAURA DECKER, 
Stanfordville, N 
FOR SALE 
pullets, $1.50; Aprit : 
Strafford, N. | 


duck 
Y 






White Leghorn yearlings, $1.10; 
d May hatch ALLEN, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 








POULTRY PET STOCK varieties of 
poultry, Scotch Collies, wolf hounds, bird dogs, 
pigeon hare rabbits luck parrots, Angora | ~ 

ferre I t that 4 LONG 


at t and can ie | 
ISLAND POULTRY & PET STOCK CO. 
. Y¥ 


Jamaica, L. L, N 
LAKE SHORE KENNELS, HIMROD, WN. Y., 
offers Fox, Coon, and Rabbit Hounds on ap- 





proval: five dollars up pups six months old. 

HIUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS — Cheap. 

Cc & D Trial Catalague KASKASKEN- 

NELS, Herrick, Ll 

So 
CATTLE 


REGISTERED JERSEY CALVES and Heifers 
TB | and infor- 





for al 'B Tested For pri 
mation BURLINGAME HUTCHINS AND 
KING, INC., Room 1006, 7 Water Street, New 
York City 

REGISTERED JERSEYS—Raleigh Noble 


breeding, beauty and productiveness combined. 
Prices right Write or come and sec F. B 
KIMMEY, East Greenbush, N. Y 

Bargains in young 
Good 


HENRY 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 
bulls, $45.00 up Females all ages 
stock Reasonable prices Write 
INGALLS, Greenville, N 

REGISTERED DELAINES—Rams and ewes 
Largest flock in the State to select from Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed } WEATHERBY, 
Trumansburg, N. Y 


sired 


FOR SALE—Sophie Tormentor calves 
by a double grandson 5 
reactors. LONE PINE FARM, Sabula, Pa 








SWINE 


LARGE PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES of the 
most popular prize winning blood lines Ser- 
vice boars, bred sows, bred gilts, spring and 
fall pigs, sired by real Type 10th. CHARLES 
A. ELDREDGE, Marion, N. Y 

BIG-TYPE LAND CHINA BOARS—Ready 
for servi Prize-winning blood lines 
individual Also fall pigs of either sex Get 
our prices express paid to your station. H. ¢ 
CRESWELL, Cedarville, Ohio 

REGISTERED CHESTER 
Big type from large litters. Best blood lines. 
Prices reasonabl Choice boars all ages, 
ready for service F. B. KIMMBY, East 
Greenbush, N. Y 

















WHITE PIGS. 


~FIAMPSHIRE BRED-GILTS, PIGS — Both |: 


tegistered 
Shippens- 


akin Service boars 
RAILING, R. D. No. 2, 


sexes, not 
free I J 
burg. Pa 


LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRE PIGS. Breed- 
ers, registered, $7 feeders $32.50. Best of 


‘. 
breeding. HOWARD GILLETT, Stanley, N. Y. 











SHEEP 
LINCOLN, Cottswold, Suffolk, Leicester | 
rams Ages 1 to 4 years: weight up to 250 
pounds ; choice, $25 F. S. LEWIS, Ashville 


New York 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams, | 


150 to 160 pounds $25 Ram lambs, 90 to 
110 pounds $20. C. G. BOWER, Ludlowville, 
N. ¥. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams 
for sale. 


H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 





subscription to | 
the only poul- | 


of Sophie 19 No! 


Best | ‘re 


REAL ESTATE 


= 
| FOR SALE—Farm 210 acres, in Berkshire 
Hills; house seventeen large rooms, well built ; 
j}very large barn; trout stream runs through 
ES yard; buildings good condition; orchard, 





forest preserve, rich soll; one mile from State 
road and creamery; suitable gentleman's coun- 
sanitorium, boarding, cattle and 
market gardening, general 
farming. Price $5,000, of which $2,000 may 
remain on mortgage Also farm 100 acres, 
seventy acres cleared land, balance woodland ; 
large house and one outbuilding, no barn; or- 
chard; suitable summer residence, poultry, cat- 
tle, market gardening, genera! farming Price 
$1,500, cash. Also house of 8 rooms, barn and 
chicken house, fruit trees, one and a half acres 
land; price $800. FRANK WHITEMAN, Hillis- 
dale, N. Y. 


| FOR SALE 


try estate, 


poultry raising, 





At half cost, to close an estate, 
Crystal Springs Poultry and Dairy Farm, com- 
prising 360 acres located 1% miles from Oil 
City, Pa., on concrete highway; 10 houses, ex- 
cellent dairy with 50 cows, feed mills, large 
barns and poultry houses; 50 building lots 
fronting 100 feet on concrete highway can be 
sold without injuring balance of farm; easy 
terms of settlement BRUNDRED TRUST 
ESTATE, Chambers Bldg., Oil City, Pa 


~ FOR SALE—9l-acre dairy 





farm in high 
















state cultivation. 6 acres fruit, ¢ icres 
timber, good buildings, 18 bead of Holstein 
eattle, horse machinery, tool ro} house- 
hold furniture included for quick 
$8,500, $4,500 down For informa 
to Box 10, AMERICAN AGRICULT 
461 Fourth Ave New York City 
WANTED to hear from farm buyers I 
have many bargains to offer larg small 
farms for sale on easy term Tell your want 
ito ¢ DOUGLAS, 407 Mohawk St., Herki- 
me! .. Y Receive my free list 
VINELAND POULTRY FARM 2,000 ca- 
pacity, new 7 om mi-bungalow one of the 
| best locatie 1 Vineland; sto« truit and 
ide 34 0 st mortgag WALTER E 
MILLE! Vi and - oe 
185-ACRE FARM, with Federal 1 oO 
$6,000, three years standing; price, 500; 
near town: good buildings, 40-cow capacity. 
BOX 129, Marathon, N. ¥ 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 
FRUIT TREES direct to planters in large 
or small lots by express, freight or parcel post 


It will pay you to get our prices before buying. 
Free 68 page catalog Peaches, apples, pluma, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
vines Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs 
TENN. NURSERY CO., BOX 119, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 

ORDER FALL BULBS NOW— Superfine mix- 
tures, choicest colors; single tulips, 30 for $1, 
100 for $ Darwin tulips, 25 for $ 100 for 
$3.50: hyacinths, 10 for $1. postpaid Guar- 

HORROCKS BROS., R. 2 


teed sound bulbs 


ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY FOR SALE 

Several cars for immediate or later loading 
Also straw. W. A. WITHROW, R. 4, Syracuse, 
New York 


TWO-YEAR OLD CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 





Please advise me as to the best method of 
truing up grindstones that are out of round.— 
(B. A. G., New York. 


HERE are special tools made which 

are used in truing up grindstones, 
but if you have an old file I think you 
can make it work practically as well 
with a little patience. If your grind- 
stone is badly out of round, it may take 
quite a little work to bring it back into 
shape, and even then it may not give 
you real satisfaction. A grindstone 
wears out of round because one side of 
the stone is softer than the other. Some- 
times it may be that the stone is natu- 
rally that way, but often they become so 
from having been left standing out of 
doors, exposed to sun and rain. The 
side that is uppermost will wear away 
the fastest, and of course it does not 
take very much action to unbalance the 
wheel. 

Now, to true up your stone, take 
your old file, place it firmly against the 
frame of the grindstone, and then turn 
the stone, letting the end of the file 
scrape off small portions of the wheel. 
As said above, it may be a tedious and 
troublesome job, but this method will 
work. 


A PEST OF STORED MEATS 


We have had some trouble keeping smoked 
meat It keeps all right as far as preserving 
is concerned and it tastes delicious, but at 
this time of the year a bug gets in it, eating 
holes throughout the meat, not in one place 
but all through it We are sending you some 
specimens and wish you would let us know 
how to overcome the insect When we put up 





our meat we Ww ind for each 100 pounds 
we use 8 pounds of salt, 2 pounds of sugar, 2 
ounces saltpetre and soda.—.J. J. M., New York 

The insect is known as the larder 
beetle. The beetle is the adult insect 
and the grub is the young stage. This 


insect is a pest of hams, bacon, and 
other smoked meats. The larvz also 
attack horns, hoofs, skins, beeswax, 
feathers, hair, and museum specimens. 
The insects sometimes become a great 
pest in places where meats are stored. 
Where they are present in great num- 
bers it is a pretty sure indication that 
they have a breeding place in some 
neglected meats from which the beetles 
spread to the new supply. The first 
thing to do is to make 4 thorough clean- 
ing of the storeroom, getting rid of all 
possible material on which they can 
feed and thus stop the breeding of 
the beetles. After the storeroom has 
been thoroughly cleaned and washed 
out with soapsuds it should be sprayed 
with gasoline or fumigated with either 
carbon bisulphide or hydrocyanic gas. 
The latter is deadly poisonous to stock; 
use care with it. Keep fire away from 
carbon bisulphide gas. Cheese ground 
up and poisoned with arsenic and 
placed in the haunts of the beetles will 
often kill many of them. 

In putting away smoked meats they 
should be bagged just as soon as they 
are finished and great care should be 
taken to make the bags tight, because 
the beetles will work their way through 














10 $1.50, postpaid; 100 for $12; 500 for 
| $50. E. A. MILLER, R. 3, Brookville, Pa 
~ FOR SALE Fall and winter apples, sprayed 
fruit c. J. YODER, Grantsville, Md 
BEES 
‘LOVER HONEY in 60 pound cans $7.50; 
buel at $6.50 f.o. b here G w. 


, Berkshire, N. Y. 


ick whe 
| BELDEN 





Wixson’s Pure Honey. Price list 














New ork 

| HORSES 

| THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PONIES 
} \'t ages for sale cheap to quick buyers 


\ PONY FARMS, Salamanca, N 








AGENTS WANTED 





liIRTS—Easy to sell. Big demand 
Make $15 daily. Undersell stores. 
lete | Exclusive patterns. Free sam- 
CHICAGO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
. Van Buren, Factory 159, Chicago. 








AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar 
an hour Sell Mendets, a patent patch for 
instant mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


A COMPETENT, RELIABLE WOMAN for 
family cook, all electric and gas appliances, 
private room and bath Excellent opportunity 
is offered for all-winter employment to right 
person in very refined home located in center 
of Herkimer, N. Y¥ 
ideal Wages 
call or write C. H. S., 2 N 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

WANTED - 
work and cooking 
State particulars 


Valhalla. N 








Z 


Main 


Street 





Woman to assist with house- 





MRS. JOHN RONNER, 








HELP WANTED 





ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write MR. 











OZMENT. 258, St. Louis, Mo., immediately 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SHOES REPAIRED, % soles and heels, 


men’s $1.40, ladies. $1.20, children’s 90c and 








i: . > 3. CO., Dept. and 
oy , ~o =& abn mye. CC oust postage returned C.O.D. parcel post. VAN 
Paes oe NESS, Pompton, N. J 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





| PATCH WORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
ij hold pax ze, bright new calicoes and per- 
| cales. Your money’s worth every fime. 


| PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Drag saw outfit. One Coon dog. 
G. C. TALLMAN, New Berlin, N. Y. 





making environment almost | 
$50 per month If interested, | 
; 245 


Good home and $40 month. | 
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You May Find It Here 


Answers to Questions Received From A. A. Readers 


any little hole or crack in the bag. 
New paper flour sacks are very good 
to put the hams in. If they are tied 
tight enough to keep the beetles out, 
they will give excellent protection, but 
one must be certain that neither beetles 
nor eggs are on the hams when they 
are put in the bags. 


MOISTURE IN ENGINE EXHAUST 


I have about a 15-foot exhaust pipe on my 
engine. In freezing weather there forms ano 
icycle on the end of the pipe, keeps freezing 
until the hole is completely covered with ice 
I have to take hot water to keep the passages 
clear. What is the cause of this, and what 
will I do to stop it? This plant is run by 
gasoline.—E. F. M., New York. 

Probably most of the moisture which 
troubles you in the exhaust pipe of your 
engine is taken in through the air in- 
take of the engine itself, and driven out 
through the exhaust. Cold air has 
very high relative humidity, that is, it 
normally contains much more moisture 
than does hot air. When cold air is 
taken in through the intake, and heated 
in the explosion chamber of the en- 
gine, most of this moisture is driven 
out of the air, and naturally carried 
out through the exhaust pipe, and upon 
reaching col€ «ic will naturally freeze. 
_ I do not know of any practical way 
in which this trouble can be eliminated. 
except to protect the pipe in some way 
so that the opening is not exposed to 
such freezing weather. Would it be 
possible to arrange the exhaust pipe 
differently so as to have it more pro- 
tected? It may be that simply wrapping 
the pipe with some nonburnable in- 
sulating material will keep it so warm 
through its entire length, that the 
moisture will not condense on, or in the 
pipe itself. 





REMOVING IMPURITIES FROM 
SPRING WATER 


A i have a system of running water on my 
farm that troubles with particles of sand in it 
I tried sinking a barrel about 25 feet from the 
spring, putting the pipe in one side, part way 
up, attaching the other one on the other side, 
thinking that the sand would settle to the 
bottom. This did not help any. The spring is 
nat large enough to permit the water running 
a full pipe all the time. It gets below the pipe 
and lets air in the pipe. Can you tell me of 
some inexpensive way to remedy this? When 
we draw water ahead and let it set, the 
particles soon settle to bottom of pail and are 
all shapes, some long, some short. The water 
looks perfectly clear up in the spring. —J. R. 
J.. New York 


Very often water which is taken 
from springs or near-to-the-surface 
sources is likely to contain impurities 
which may be mineral in origin or 
which may simply be organic material 
which is carried in the water in sus- 
pension. Perhaps if you used a recep- 
tacle larger than the barrel and put in 
baffle-boards so as to retard the flow 
of the water, it might be held quiescent 
long enough to allow the impurities to 
collect and settle. The barrel is rather 
small to function as settling chamber. 
Perhaps a series of barrels will over- 


_ come the difficulty. Otherwise, try a 


large chamber, with baffles to check 


| the agitation caused by the’ inflow. 


Baffles will help also if a series of 
barrels were used. 


Questions and Answers on 
the School Bill 


(Continued from page 278) 

Q. 44. In what respects are the people given 
greater control? 

A. In employment of superintendent 
and fixation of his salary, in condemna- 
tion of buildings, in consolidation of 
schools, in transportation of children, 
etc. 

Q. 45. What school districts are classed as 
rural school districts? 

A. All districts having less than 
4,500 inhabitants. 





“I want to say I have been a sub- 
scriber to your paper for more than 
thirty-five years and want to say I be- 
lieve it to the best all-around farm 

aper I have ever read and would not 
ie without it for twice the price of it.” 
—E. Z. Purdy, Lirktown Hts., N. Y. 
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The Broad Highway-—»y setery Farno1 


To path sloped up gently before me, with a thick hedge upon my right, and, 
after crossing a brawling stream, lost itself in the small wood or coppice, that 


crowned the ascent. 


Wondering, I hastened forward and then, happening to 


look through the hedge, which grew very thick and high, I stopped all at once. 
On the other side of the hedge was a strip of meadow bounded by the brook 
I have mentioned; now across this stream was a small rustic bridge, and on 


this bridge was a man. 


Midway between this man and myself stood a group 


of four gentlemen, all talking very earnestly together, to judge by their actions, 
while somewhat apart from these, his head bent, his hands still thrust deep in 


his pockets, stood Sir Jasper. 


And from him, my eyes wandered to the man 


upon the bridge—a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, in a buff-colored greatcoat, 


who whistled to himself, swinging his tasseled riding-boot to and fro. 


All at 


once, as if in response to some signal, he rose, and unbuttoning his surtout, 
drew it off and flung it across the handrail of the bridge. 

Mr. Chester was on his knees before the oblong box, and I saw the glint of 
the pistols as he handed them up. The distance had already been paced and 
marked out, and now each man took his ground—Sir Jasper, still in his great- 
coat, his hat over his eyes, his neckerchief loose and dangling, one hand in his 
pocket, the other grasping his weapon; his antagonist on the contrary, jaunty and 
debonnair, a dandy from the crown of his hat to the soles of his shining boots. 


Their arms were raised almost to- 
gether. The man Selby glanced from 
one to the other, a handkerchief flut- 
tered, fell, and in that instant came the 
report of a pistol. I saw Sir Jasper 
reel backward, steady himself, and fire 
in return; then, while the blue smoke 
yet hung in the still air, he staggered 
blindly, and fell. 

Mr. Chester, and two or three more, 
ran forward and knelt beside him, 
while his opponent shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and, taking off his hat, pointed 
out the bullet hole to his white-faced 
second. ‘ 

And in a little while they lifted Sir 
Jasper in their arms, but seeing how 
his head hung, a sudden sickness came 
upon me, for I knew, indeed, that he 
would go walking back nevermore. Yet 
his eyes were wide and staring—star- 
ing up at the blue heaven. 

Then I, too, looked up at the cloud- 
less sky, and round upon the fair earth; 
and, in that moment, I, for one, re- 
membered his prophecy of an hour ago. 
And, indeed, the day was glorious. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHICH RELATES A BRIEF PASSAGE-AT- 
ARMS AT “THE CHEQUERS” INN 


due season I came into Tonbridge 

town, and presently observed a fine 

inn upon the right-hand side of the 
way, called “The Chequers.” 

And presently, as I paused before the 
inn, there issued from the stable yard 
one in a striped waistcoat, with top- 
boots and a red face, who took a straw 
from behind his ear, and began to chew 
it meditatively; to whom I now ad- 
dressed myself. 

“A fine day!” said I. 

“Oh!” said he, and shifted the straw 
very dexterously from one corner of 
his mouth to the other, and stared up 
the road harder than ever. 


“What are you looking at?” I in- 
quired. 
“Tl,” said he. 


“And why do you look at the hill?” 

“Mail,” said he. 

“Is it the London coach?” 

“Ah!” said he. 

“Does it stop here?” 

“Ah!” said he. 

“Do you ever say anything much be- 
side ‘ah’?” 

He stopped chewing the straw, and 
with his eyes on the distance, seemed 
to turn this question over in his mind; 
having done which, he began to chew 


again. 
“Ah!” said he. 
“Why, then you can, perhaps, tell 
me how many miles it is—” 
“Five,” said he. 
“I was about to ask how far it was 


Oo 

“The Wells!” said he. 

“Why—yes, to be sure, but how did 
you know that?” 

“They all ask!” said he. 

“Who do?” 

“Tramps!” said he. 

“Oh! so you take me for a tramp?” 

“Ah!” said he. 

“And you,” said I, “put me in mind 
of a certain Semi-quavering Friar.” 

“Eh?” said he, frowning a little. 

“You’ve never heard of Rabelais, of 
course,” said I. 

“No,” said he. 

“More ’s the pity!” said I, and was 
about to turn away, when he drew the 
nearest fist abruptly from his pocket. 

“Look at that!” he commanded. 


t 


“Rather dirty,” I commented, “but 
otherwise a good, useful member!” 

“It’s a-goin’,” said he, alternately 
drawing in and shooting out the fist in 
question, “it’s a-goin’ to fill your eye 
u 


“But what for?” 

“T are n’t a Semmy, nor yet a Quaver, 
an’ as for Friers,” said he, very de- 
liberately, “why—Frier yourself, says 

” 


“Nevertheless,” said I, “you are 
gifted with a certain terse—” 

“Joe!” he called out suddenly over 
his shoulder. “Mail, Joe!” 

Lifting my eyes to the brow of the 
hill, I could see nothing save a faint 
haze, which, however, gradually grew 
denser and thicker; and out from this 
gathering cloud, soft, and faint with 
distance, stole the silvery notes of a 
horn. Now I saw the coach itself, 
and, as I watched it rapidly descend- 
ing the hill, I longed to be upon it, with 
the sun above, the smooth road below, 
and the wind rushing through my hair. 
On it came at a gallop, rocking and 
swaying, a good fifteen miles an hour; 
while clear and high rang the cheery 
note of the horn. And now, from the 
cool shadows of the inn yard, there rose 
a prodigious stamping of hoofs, rattling 
of chains, and swearing of oaths, and 
out came four fresh horses, led by 
two men, each of whom wore top-boots, 
a striped waistcoat, and chewed upon 
straws. 

And now the coach came thundering 
down upon “The Chequers,” chains 
jingling, wheels rumbling, horn bray- 
ing and, with a stamp and ring of 
hoofs, pulled up before the inn. 

And then what a running to and fro! 
what a prodigious unbuckling and 
buckling of straps, while the coachman 
fanned himself with his hat, and swore 
jovially at the ostlers, and the ostlers 
swore back at the coachman, and the 
guard, and the coach, and the horses, 
individually and collectively; in the 
midst of which confusion, little by little, 
I became conscious I was being watched 
and stared at by some one near by. 
Shifting my eyes, I cast them swiftly 
about until they presently met those 
of one of the four outside passengers— 
a tall, roughly-clad man who leaned far 
out from the coach roof, watching me 
intently; and his face was thin, and 
very pale, and the eyes which stared 
into mine glowed beneath a jagged 
prominence of brow. 


UT now the four fresh horses were 

in and harnessed, capering and danc- 

ing with an ostler at the head of each; 

the driver settled his feet against the 

dashboard, and gathered up the reins. 

“All right behind?” sang out the 
driver, over his shoulder. 

“All right!” sang back the guard. 

“Then—let ’em go!” cried the driver. 
Whereupon the ostlers jumped nimbly 
back, the horses threw up their heads, 
and danced for a moment, the long whip 
cracked, hoofs clattered, sparks flew, 
and, rumbling and creaking, off went 
the London Mail with a flourish of the 
horn. As I turned away, I noticed that 
there remained but three outside pas- 
sengers; the pale-faced man had evi- 
dently alighted. 

Hereupon, being in no mind to under- 
go the operation of having my eye filled 
up, I stepped into the “Tap.” And 
there, sure enough, was the Outside 
Passenger staring moodily out of the 
window, with an untouched mug of ale 
at his elbow. Opposite him sat an old 


man in a smock frock, talking to a very 
short, fat man behind the bar, who took 
my twopence with a smile, smiled as he 
drew my ale, and, smiling, watched 
me drink. 

“Be you from Lunnon, sir?” inquired 
the old man, eyeing me beneath his 
hoary brows as I set down my tankard. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Well, think o’ that now—lI’ve been 
a-goin’ to Lunnon this five an’ forty 
year—started out twice, I did, but I 
never got no furder nor Sevenoaks!” 

“How was that?” I inquired. 

“Why, theer’s ‘The White Hart’ at 
Sevenoaks, an’ they brews fine ale at 
‘The White Hart,’ d’ye see, an’ one 
glass begets another.” 

“And they sent ye back in the car- 
rier’s cart!” said the fat man, smiling 
broader than ever. 

At this juncture the door was 
thrown noisily open, and two gentle- 
men entered. The first was a very tall 
man with black hair that curled be- 
neath his hat-brim, and so luxuriant 
a growth of whisker that it left little 
of his florid countenance exposed. The 
second was more slightly built, with a 
pale, hairless face, wherein were set 
small, very bright eyes, separated by a 
high, thin nose with nostrils that worked 
and quivered when he spoke, a face 
whose most potent feature was the 
mouth, coarse and red, yet supported 
by a square, determined chin below— 
a sensual mouth with more than a sus- 
picion of cuelty. 


HEY were dressed in that mixture 

of ultra-fashionable styles peculiar 
to the “Corinthian,” or “Buck” of the 
period, and there was in their air an 
overbearing yet lazy insolence that 
greatly annoyed me. 

“Fifteen thousand a year, by gad!” 
exclaimed the taller of the two, giving 
a supercilious sniff to the brandy he 
had just poured out. 

“Yes, ha! ha!—and a pretty filly 
into the bargain!” 

“And what of Beverley—poor dey- 
vil?” inquired the first. 

“Beverley!” repeated the other; “had 
he possessed any spirit he would have 
blown his brains out, like a gentleman; 
as it was, he preferred merely to dis- 
appear,” and herewith the speaker 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“And a—pretty filly, you say?” 

“Oh, I believe you! Country bred, 
but devilish well-blooded—trust Bever- 
ley for that.” 

“Egad, yes—Beverley had a true eye 
for beauty or breed, poor dey-vil!” 
This expression of pity seemed to afford 
each of them much subtle enjoyment. 

All this I heard as they lolled within 
a yard of me, manifesting a lofty and 
contemptuous disregard for all, waited 
upon deferentially by the smiling fat 
fellow, and stared at by the aged man. 
But now they leaned their heads to- 
gether and spoke in lowered tones, but 
something in the leering eyes of the one, 
and the smiling lips of the other, told 
me that it was not of horses that they 
spoke. 

“. . . Bring her to reason, by gad!” 
said the slighter of the two, setting 
down his empty glass with a bang, “oh, 
trust me to know their pretty, skittish 
ways.” 

My ale being finished, I took up my 
staff, a heavy, knotted affair, and 
turned to go. Now, as I did so, my 
foot, by accident, came in contact with 
the gold-mounted cane, and sent it 
clattering to the floor. I was on the 
point of stooping for it, when a rough 
hand gripped my shoulder from behind, 
twisting me savagely about, and I thus 
found myself staring upon two rows 
of sharp, white teeth. 

“Pick it up!” said he, motioning im- 


periously to the cane on the floor be- 
tween us. 

“Heaven forbid, sir,” said I. 

“I told you to pick it up,” he re- 
peated, “are you going to do so, or 
must I make you?” 


OR answer I raised my foot and sent 

the cane spinning across the room. 
Somebody laughed, and next moment 
my hat was knocked from my head. 
Before he could strike again, however, 
I raised my staff, but suddenly I al- 
tered the direction of the blow, and 
thrust it strongly into the very middle 
of his gayly flowered waistcoat. 

“Come, come,” said I, holding him 
off on the end of my staff, “be calm 
now, and let us reason together. I 
knocked down your cane by accident, 
and you, my hat by intent; very well 
then, be so good as to return me my 
property, from the corner yonder, and 
we will call ‘quits.’ ” 

“No, by gad!” gasped my antagonist, 
bending almost double, “wait—only 
wait until I get—my wind—I’ll choke 
—the infernal life out of you—only 
wait, by gad!” 

“Willingly,” said I, “but whatever 
else you do, you will certainly reach 
me my hat, otherwise, just so soon as 
you find yourself sufficiently recovered, 
I shall endeavor to throw you after it.” 
Saying which, I laid aside my staff, and 
buttoned up my coat. 

“Why,” he began, “you infernally 
low, dusty, ditch-trotting blackguard 
—” But his companion, who had been 
regarding me very closely, twitched him 
by the sleeve, and whispered something 
in his ear. Whatever it was it affected 
my antagonist, who grew suddenly 
very red, and then very white, and 
abruptly turned his back upon me. 

“Are you sure, Mostyn?” said he in 
an undertone. 

“Certain.” 

“Well, I’d fight him were he the devil 
himself! Pistols perhaps would be—” 

“Don’t be a fool, Harry,” cried the 
other, and drew him farther away, and, 
though they lowered their voices, 
caught such fragments as “What of 
George?” “ruin your chances at the 
start,” “dead shot.” 

“Sir,” said I, “my hat.” 


LMOST to my surprise, the taller of 

the two crossed the room, followed 

by his friend, stooped, picked up my 

hat, and, while the other stood scowling, 

ipa and handed it to me with a 
ow. 

“That my friend, Sir Harry Morti- 
mer, lost his temper, is regretted both 
by him and myself,” said he, “but he 
has been a long time from London, 
while I labored under a—a disadvant- 
age, sir—until your hat was off.” 

Now, as he spoke, his left eyelid 
flickered twice in rapid succession. 

“I beg you won’t mention it,” said I, 
putting on my hat; “but, sir, why do 
you wink at me?” 

“No, no,” cried he, laughing and 
shaking his head, “ha! ha!—deyvilish 
good! By the way, they tell me George 
himself is in these parts—incog. of 
course—” 

“George?” said I, staring. 

“Cursed rich, on my life and soul!” 
cried the tall gentleman, shaking his 
head and laughing again. “Mum’s the 
word, of course, and I swear a shaven 
face becomes you most deyvilishly!” 

Now all at once there recurred to me 
the memory of Tom Cragg, the Pugi- 
list; of how he too had winked at me, 
and of his incomprehensible manner 
aa beneath the gibbet on River 

ill. 

“Sir,” said I, “do you happen to know 
a pugilist, Tom Cragg by name?” 

(Continued on page 288) 
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TO REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


PETER VIBART, brought up to riches and a scholar’s life, is disin- 
His uncle leaves him a fortune if he marries Lady Sophia 
Sefton, a reigning beauty, while his dissolute cousin Sir Maurice, whom 
he has never seen, may win it on the same terms. 
meet the lady, takes to the Broad Highway. to earn an honest living. 
He is robbed by a highwayman, and in a nearby inn is accosted by 
Tom Cragg, a prize-fighter, who seems to know and fear him. Going on, 
Peter encounters a group evidently bent on a duel and the name of one, 
Sir Jasper Trent, sounds familiar. He follows them. 


Peter, sooner than 




















Beautiful Betty Louise 
QUEEN °::* DOLLS 


TWO FEET TALL 
Your Ss As a Gift For Only 4 Yearly 


Subscriptions, New or Renewal 


OF ALL 
THE 





Reward No. 60CM—Betty 
Louise is just the loveliest 
doll you ever saw. Her 
pretty face is made of a fine 
quality bisque. She is not 
a stuffed doll, but 2 big live- 
looking beauty that will 
make her the royal favorite 
of every little girl who re- 
ceives her. 


setty Louise is quite 
modest and dislikes to talk, 
but if she could talk this is 
what she would say about 
herself : 

“T am about 2 feet high 
and have bright eves that 
open and close. I have a 
| well-made, all jointed com- 
\position body, arms and 
ijlegs. lf you want me to sit 
down, all you have to do is 
fix me for that position. 


“Il have three joints in 
each of my arms, the first 
one being at my shoulder, 
the second at my elbow, and 
the third at my wrist. My 
hands, dear little girls, are 
almost like your own. I 
have four fingers and a 
thumb on each hand, and 
the top of each finger is 
painted to give it the ap- 
pearance of a finger nail. 


“Long, dark brown, silky 
eyelashes are shown above 
my big brown eyes that 
open and close, and I have 
pretty hand-painted brown 
eyebrows. Because I am al- 
ways smiling, you can see 
three of my pretty white 
teeth—another thing which 
most dolls do not have. 


“Because I love to have 
little girls or their mothers 
fuss around and make 
clothes to suit me, I come 
dressed in only a fine quality 
eambric chemise, and wear 
a pair of pretty white 
canvass slippers with white socks to match. Please make me 
your companion. I promise to make you happy.” 


Our Wonderful Gift Offer 


For only 4 yearly subscriptions for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each, we will send you Betty Louise, free, postpaid. 

NOTE: If you wish to make clothes for Betty Louise, we will send you a Doll’s 
Pattern Set, which consists of a one-piece slip-on dress, a cape, a tam-o’- 


shanter hat, envelope chemise and petticoat pattern for only 20 cents 
extra. Ask for Doll’s Pattern Set No. 9821 in size 24 inches. 


The American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Be Ready For Emergencies 
Then You Won’t Be Upset When Company Comes 


HE other evening about 4:30 some 

friends from the city telephoned to 
say they were coming out for 6 o'clock 
supper. [| had a big ironing to finish 
and—nothing baked. And I had planned 
on a cold supper 

I hastily stirred up a jelly roll and 
prepared a mayonnaise dressing. But 
the jelly roll wouldn’t roll. At last, in 
despair, 1 grabbed up the biscuit cut 
ter and cut the roll in small round 
cakes. Then I prepared an uncooked 
icing by using two cupfuls powdered 
sugar, flavored with vanilla, and 
moistened with just enough milk to 
make it stiff. I iced the sides, top and 
bottom of my cakes and they looked 
very nice. I served cold bean salad, 
chicken sandwiches, sweet milk and 
peaches and cakes for supper. And 
everybody praised the cakes. 

On another occasion since, I had 
made cup cakes for a picnic dinner. 
They fell in the middle, so I filled each 
little depression with jelly, then spread 
the icing over it. 

Have you ever 
that looked dark 


made a fruit salad, 
when ready to serve? 


Just moisten the salad well with lemon 
juice, and the bananas or apples will 
hold their natural color. If your 


mayonnaise dressing persists in curd- 
ling, add an unbeaten egg white and 


beat hard for a few minutes. It will 
become nice and smooth. 
Want to try something new for 


breakfast or lunch? Here’s an experi- 
ment of mine which you may like. 
Take any left-over cereal, if not 
sweetened, and add salt and pepper, 
onion juice and bacon fat, together 
with the yolks of two eggs, well-beaten. 
Fry in butter, till a delicate brown. 

Does your sweet milk sour easily? 
Add a pinch of salt to it when fresh 
and it will keep sweet longer 

When making cookies in a hurry, roll 
the dough up, in one long roll and slice 
cookies, from the end. 

If your boiled custard or filling cur- 
dles or becomes watery, beat it for a 
few minutes, with the egg beater. Or 
you may take a tablespoon of corn- 
starch — with a little water to the 
custard, and return to the double boiler; 
and cook two or three minutes, but it 
must be stirred all the time. 

When the eggs are scarce and prices 
high, I use just half the number called 
for in a cake, and substitute instead 


one teaspoon baking powder for each 
egg omitted. I use grated cheese, in- 
stead of bread crumbs in breading 


chops or frying croquettes. The flavor 


is novel and delicious. 
If your cream won’t whip, add a 
tablespoon lemon juice drop by drop. 


It will whip nicely, and if the cream is 
just ready to turn, add just a tiny pinch 
of soda. Impossible, you say. Try my 
directions and see.—PAULINE CARMEN. 


DISCOVER AND ENCOURAGE 
YOUR CHILD’S TALENT 


Dropping in at a friend’s the other 
day, I found her sitting on the floor 
admiring a wooden aeroplane her small 
son was making. 

“Isn’t it splendid? 
ing to me. 

“I’m going to build big aeroplanes 
and bridges, and houses, and things, 
when I grow up!” Buddy exclaimed. 

“Indeed he is!” the mother declared. 

When six year old Buddy had re- 
turned to his playing his mother said: 
“Ever since Buddy was old enough to 
show any special interest along any 
line, I’ve tried to detect his natural 
He always loved building things. 


’ she smiled, hand- 


| And I have encouraged this talent to the 


| best of my 


ability. We have furnished 


| him with plenty of building material. 


| 


| 
} 


| I want a 


| 





And I’m never too busy to stop, look, 
and admire.” 

“You’re right,” I replied, very much 
interested. “Plenty of talent has been 
left to die because of lack of interest on 
the part of the parent.” 

“I had a cousin,” the mother con- 
tinued, “who would have been a famous 
| painter, but for his father, who, was 
always saying: ‘No artist son for me. 
regular boy.’ When Joe 
| begged to be sent to an art school, 
where he could express the beauty hid- 
den away in his soul, the father re- 





fused, and packed him off to a mili- 
tary academy. Of course, the boy is 
a failure. He never accomplished any- 
thing. So—I’m trying hard not to 
be that kind of a parent.” 

After I left, I thought how wise 
Buddy’s mother is. How much talent 
has been lost to the world, through 
the stupidity, carelessness, and thought- 
lessness of parents! So let us study 
our boys and girls, encouraging and de- 
veloping the talents they possess.— 
HELEN GREGG GREEN. 


“DO YOU KNOW THAT—” 


The mica in stoves can be made clear 
by washing with vinegar slightly di- 
luted? If the black does not come off 
immediately, allow the mica to remain 
in the vinegar a short time. 





AROTEES A. A. BABY 





When this picture of Mary Eliza- 
beth Pollard was taken, she had 
reached the advanced age of seven- 
teen months. Mary Elizabeth then 
weighed twenty-three pounds. She 
had twelve teeth when a year old, has 
never been ill and is quite a young ad- 
venturess in the matters of walking 
and talking. 

Her father, Ray F. Pollard, man- 
ager of the Schoharie County Farm 
Bureau, says briefly of his offspring. 
“she is at present more interested in 
the rubber hose than in silk ones.” 
We warn Mr. Pollard, however, that 
his day of providing such luxuries 
won't be long in coming. 





The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 287) 


“Tom Cragg! well, I should think so; 
who doesn’t, sir?” 

“Because,” I went on, “he too seems 
to labor under the delusion that he is 
acquainted with me, and—” 

“Acquainted!” repeated the tall gen- 
tleman, and immediately hugged him- 
self in another ecstasy. 

“Tf,” said I, “you will have the good- 
ness to tell me for whom you evidently 
mistake me—” 

“Mistake you!” he gasped, throwing 
himself upon the settle and rocking to 
and fro, “ha! ha!—mistake you!” 

Seeing I did but waste my breath, I 
turned upon my heel, and made for the 
door. As I went, my eye, by chance, 
lighted upon a cheese that stood at the 
fat landlord’s elbow 

“That seems a fine cheese!” said I. 

“It is, sir, if I might make so bold, 
a noble cheese!” he rejoined. 

“Then I will take three pennyworth 
of your noble cheese,” said I. 

“Cheese!” faintly "echoed the gentle- 
man upon the settle, “three pennyworth. 
Oh, I shall die, positively I shall burst!” 

“Also a loaf,” said I. And when the 
landlord had cut a generous portion 
and had wrapped it into a parcel, I put 
it, together with the loaf, into my knap- 
sack, and giving him “Good day!” 
strode to the door. 

And when I had gone a little way, 
chancing to glance back over my 
shoulder, I saw that the Outside Pas- 
senger stood upon the inn steps, and 
was staring after me. 

(To be continued) 
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Use Wax For Making Art Novelties 


Pretty, Inexpensive Gifts — Indoor Plant Growing — New Patterns 


F you want something suitable for a 

gift, for home decorations, or as 
means of earning a little pin money, it 
will be hard to find anything better 
than those little articles which are so 
quickly fashioned from sealing wax. 

Indeed even a cage can safely 
undertake the making of these articles. 
The greatest difficulty lies in the selec- 
tion of suitable colors. There must be 
harmony in this work as in anything 
else in the line of art. 

With an eye for color, you can easily 
choose the most suitable. If you want 
a set of beads for a blue dress, for 
nstance, select colors which contrast or 
harmonize well with it. Use a little 
foundation of the work and as many 
for the decoration or for the 
contrasting colors as desired, making 
y! 7 beads gay or decorous as you 
wisn. 

Beads, pins, buckles, brooches and 
hatpins are used for personal adorn- 
ment. Dainty trays, toilet accessories, 
curtain clips, vases and many other ar- 
ticles are turned into things of beauty 
by the aid of a little sealing wax. 

You will need a hot flame, something 
like an alcohol lamp, for melting the 
wax, a small penknife for shaping the 
flowers, a basin of cold water for cool- 
ing the wax, and small sticks of wax 
in different shades and colors. 


blue 


Have You Seen the New Curtain 
ClipsP 


You might start with a pair of cur- 
tain clips, which make a good gift or 
can be used in your own home. They 
are also a good article to sell if you 
are interested in the commercial side. 
They bring a good profit at thirty cents 
a pair. 

se the common snap clothespins for 
the foundation. Paint these a color to 
harmonize with the room they are in- 
tended for. If you are doing the work 
in large quantities they may be strung 
on a piece of string and dipped to 
hurry up the work. The paint should 
be thinned a trifie with turpentine if 
you are going to dip them. They must 
be left until entirely dry before begin- 
ning the wax decorations. First drop 
three large drops of hot wax at regu- 
lar intervals along the side of the pin. 
Use a light shade of the color desired 
for these roses. In center of these put 
one drop of a darker shade, and with the 
point of your knife shape these drops 





FOR THE GROWING GIRL 


PRETTY dress 
for best or every- 
day is No. 1776, 
which is also very 
well adapted to a 
make over. It comes 
in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards, 36- 
inch material, with 
1% yard contrast- 
ing. Price 12c. 
Order from Pat- 
tern Depart ment, 
American Agricul- 
turist, 461 4th Ave- 
nue, New York City, 
and be sure name, : 
address and numbers are clearly written. 








to form a tiny rose in each place. Use 
green to make tiny leaves around the 
roses and your clip is complete. _ 

Yellow roses on blue paint, pink 
roses on light blue paint, dark red on 
slate, pink on silver or green, maroon 
on champagne, or white on blue or 
black, are some of the many combina- 
tions. 


Old Hatpins Made New 


Hatpin ends are quickly covered. 
Take a small ball of wax of the color 
you wish your foundation, and an old 
hatpin. Soften the wax over the hot 
flame and place on the head of the pin. 
Form into any shape desired, and when 
you have it nice and smooth dip it into 
the water to cool. If you have any 
pretty little button, bead or jewel, it 
may be pressed into the top of the 
warm wax before it is cooled and will 
have a perfect setting. 


Now take some contrasting colors 
and after heating a stick, touch lightly 
at different points on the wax founda- 
tion with each color. Warm over the 
flame and by turning the ball in differ- 
ent directions cause the wax to run 
around over the ball and form odd pat- 
terns. If you wish an oriental pin 
to match a blue hat, make a blue 
foundation and touch with silver, gold, 
jade, amber and bronze. As soon as 
the colors have run enough to decorate 
as desired, dip the ball into the cold 
water and harden. 


Other Possibilities for Wax 
Decorations 


If your pin tray is tarnished or old, 
give it a coat of thin hot wax and some 
dainty decorations and see how gay 
your dressing table will look. 

Make a pretty string of beads for 
that dark gown and everyone will won- 
der where you got them and want you 
to muke them some. 

Use an old knitting needle to make 
beads. Cut off a piece of wax as large 
as you wish the bead and slip it onto 
the pin, which has been heated a trifle 
at the point. Hold the wax over the 
flame until it becomes soft and then 
mold into the shape desired. 

As soon as the bead is the desired 
shape it should be plunged into the cold 
water and hardened. Then decorate 
the same as for hat pins. 

An old brooch and belt buckle might 
be decorated to match a hatpin and a 
string of beads, and form an excep- 
tionally pretty and useful gift or make 
your old dress look like a new outfit. 

If you are careful not to get the 
foundation too warm, you can transfer 
an old vase into a thing of oriental 





A PRETTY EVERYDAY APRON 


A* attractive 
apron design is 
No. 1905, shown in 
the picture in fig- 
ured chintz. It is 
becoming as well as 
a protection to the 
dress beneath. No. 
1905, cuts in sizes 
36, 40,44 and 48 
inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requiring 14% 
yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 6% yards 
binding. Pattern 12c. 

Order from Pat- 
tern Department, 
American Agricul- 
turist, and if you 
send coins, wrap 
them carefully. 
Stamps are safer. 
Add ten cents if you 
wish the Fall and 
Winter Pattern An- 
nual. 





beauty, and as cold water is always 
used for flowers the wax would not be 
come melted. 

It is surprising the many things 
which you will wish to fix up when 
you start doing waxwork. It is also 
surprising the number of your friends 
who will decide to have something of 
theirs fixed if you are willing to do 
it at a reasonable proiit. 

A short advertisement should be in- 
serted in your local paper if you 
wish to secure orders, or arrange- 
ments might be made with a local store 
to exhibit some samples of your work 


and take orders for you.—LELAH 
FOWLER. 
WATERING AND FEEDING 
HOUSEPLANTS 


Watering is the most particular job 
about flower growing, and feeding is 
not far behind. Lack of an understand- 
ing of either of these is likely to cause 
failure—feeding from too much and 
watering from either too much or too 
little. 

You cannot 
water or feed 
examine each 
whether water is needed. 


row good plants and | 
y rule. You have to | 
ot of soil and see | 





little every day has ruined many a col-| 
Before se ag be sure the | 
0) 


lection. 
plant is in good health, for a sick plant 
will be made sicker by more plant food. 
Neither is it safe to give plant food in 
solution when the soil in the pot is very 
dry, for the plant gets an excess of 
plant food with the extra amount of 
water it will draw up at once. The 
soil should be slightly moist at least. 
Few plants will stand a sour soil, 
and this is sure to result if the sur- 
face is kept wet by frequent watering 
even when the ball of soil may be so 
dry as to prevent root action. The best 
way is to soak plants up from below, 


setting the pots in two or three inches | 


of water, just deep enough to make it 


come up to the soil over the drainage, | 
and not deep enough to fill the soil so | 
full of water that it will wash away | 
as the water drains out. The soil should | 


be soaked by capillary action as in a 
lamp wick, but this will be very slow 


if the water does not reach above | 


drainage material, while if the water 
comes up to the rim, water is forced 
up into the soil and this is detrimental. 

For feeding, many prefer prepared 
plant food and ae follow the di- 
rections. Ammonia is a good plant 
food for making foliage deep colored, 


- —— 


FOR THE LITTLE BOY 


CUNNING little 
suit for a boy is No. 
1123. It has straight 
trousers and a frilled 
waist, though the blouse 
may also be made plain. 
The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Size 4 taking 1% yards 
36-inch material for 
waist and % yard for 
trousers. Price 12c. 
Order from Pattern 
Department and enclose 
10c extra if you wish 
catalogue. 











and nitrate of soda is another as good. 
Use a teaspoonful of either of these, 
to three pints of water at first and a 
quart later. Once a week is often 
enough and once every ten days at 
first. —RACHAEL RAE. 


Little girls’ wash dresses were worn 
with belts slipped around. My girls 
continually had the most of the dress 
toward the front. Now, I am cutting 
the belts in two and sewing them at the 
sides, in ~ on fashion, to keep the 
gathers back. They can be tied at the 
side or in the back. 
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Care of INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO, 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises a 4, 4% or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 
bath ty, one 19 inch roll rim enameled fat- 
back levatory, and « syphon action, wasb- 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
fittings. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc. 
254 W. 34 8t. Bet. 7th and sth Aves. N.Y.C 


The 
“Pride” 


Send for 
Catalog 40 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


AFTER THE HORSE IS STOLEN 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE American Agriculturist has been 

receiving a large number of com- 

laints from small egg shippers who 
ave been victimized by “fly-by-night” 
egg dealers, who send out appealing 
letters promising all sorts of things if 
the shipper will only consign his eggs 
to them. One of these firms, D. Law- 
son & Company, 55 Rutgers street, is 
an example. This concern sent letters 
to shippers whose names he obtained 
from some source, promising empty egg 
cases free, remittance on the day of 
arrival, assumption of responsibility 
for all damages and better prices than 
the shipper is now receiving. The firm 
even mentions that they would pay 2c 
more than the average market. 

Why any farmer or egg shipper 
would accept such statements from a 
strange concern without any investiga- 
tion and send their eggs to them is hard 
to understand. But, nevertheless, ap- 
parently dozens or ‘possibly hundreds 
of pepole have done this. Several other 
firms are being investigated by us who 
have sent out similar letters of appeal. 

It is almost impossible to do anything 
for a shipper after such a concern has 
received and disposed of his eggs and 
gone out of business. The important 
thing is to prevent other peopk doing 
the same thing. Locking the barn after 
the horse is stolen does not help much, 
but if you have other horses in the 
stable it may save the others. 


Investigate Before You 


One important thing that an egg 
shipper should bear in mind in selecting 
a receiver to handle his eggs is to in- 
vestigate before he ships. In the first 
place, no small shipper should send eggs 


Ship 


to an unknown concern that is not 
licensed and bonded by the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets. No 


responsible concern that engages in re- 
ceiving express shipments of eggs will 
avoid the State law relative to licensed 
and bonded commission merchants and 
once you have shipped to such a firm 
especially if it clearly understood 
that it is a commission transaction you 
have all the protection which the State 


is 


laws and the Department of Farms 
and Markets provides, for shippers of 
farm products. If you ship to un- 
licensed receivers without any clear un 


derstanding as to how your eggs are to 
be handled, you may remove yourself 
entirely from its protection. 

In addition to finding out 
such a firm is licensed and bonded it 
would be well to write to the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, New 
York City office, 53 Park Place, and find 
out whether a firm is reliable before 
shipping, enclosing with your request 
for information the circular letter sent 
you. As an extra safeguard it is also 
well to secure from the receiver, bank 
references and write to his bank for 
information as to the credit standing 
and reliability of the concern. 


A Favorite “Stall” 


All of these are things that should 
be done before you ship. Most of the 
frauds on the part of egg receivers in 
the New York market are perpetrated 
against small shippers. The favorite 
appeal to such shippers is the idea of 
eliminating the middleman and selling 
direct to a firm that has a retail outlet. 
The only conditions under which it is 
safe for a poultryman to ship direct to 
a retailer or small dealer is when he 
knows that dealer personally or is near 
enough to New York City to investi- 
gate personally when anything goes 
wrong. What the responsible and 
honest commission house does is to pro- 
tect your interest and act as your sell- 
ing agent, and even though the prices 
so obtained may not be as high as those 
offered by some small retail concern, 
the added safety of shipping to licensed 
commission receivers is to be con- 
sidered. 


APPLE MARKET VERY WEAK 


The combination of warm weather 
and heavy receipts in all the large east- 
ern markets has produced a very de- 
pressing effect on the apple market. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 


whether 


Boston and other markets of the East 
were all over supplied with apples, espe- 


cially of the lower grades last week. A 
comparatively small percentage of 
really fancy barreled apples brought 
good prices but the bulk of the ship- 
ments were of ordinary quality includ- 
ing many B grade and unclassified 
which were hard to move at any prices, 
even at $2.50 per barrel. There was 
little outlet for much of this fruit in 
the New York market except among pie 
bakers. Quite generally prices asked 
at shipping points were higher than 
prices at which apples were sold in the 
large markets. Baldwins were moving 
heavily from Western New York and 
Hudson Valley last week. Most of them 
going into cold storage. F.O.B. ship- 
ping point prices on Baldwins from 
Western New York, A Grade, 2%-inch 
up range from $3.50 to 4. In Hudson 
Valley a number of sales were made at 
$4.25 per bbl. Some Vermont and 
other sections offering good A Grade 


ranging from $2.10to2.40, per 150- 
pound sack delivered, 

Regardless of the heavy supplies, the 
trade was good. 


BUTTER REACHES HIGH LEVEL 


The butter market reached the high- 
est level of the season during the first 
part of the week under a sharp demand 
on the part of buyers. Some creamery 
scoring higher than extras, brought 
48% to49c, while creamery extras, 92 
score sold at 48 cents per pound. To- 
ward the latter part of the week trad- 
ing was practically at a standstill al- 
though prices showed no tendency to 
recede. 


CHEESE DECLINES 


The cheese market developed some 
unsteadiness under the influence of the 
Federal report, showing this years’ 
storage holdings to be much greater 


























Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on October 19: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... aes 8 ~66ec0nee @ceces 
Other hennery whites, extras........... - kg. Jee ° 

ND GUNNS 660666 0e 66460-64060.600000068 68 to 70 58 to 60 43 to 45 
8 ETE EPO IE err bp See 39 
Gathered, whites, ‘first to extra firsts.......... OUGNEE (éécciesse aecrvaeces 
Lower grades .. ‘ Cee 8 § 66s 6e% 
Hennery browns, extras..........-++scceceee 55 to 60 Seams pAb cea 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras... 50 to 54 > to 55 nat 
Pullets NO. L..cccccccccsccsccccceccsccece $0to53 ...... 

Butter (cents per pound) 

Creamery (salte@) high score............ses. 4814 to 49 ORE = swasends 
BEUREO CDS GORTED oo cc cccccccecscceccesesece 48 49 to 50 49 

eee Ge GENE, MNEs do cedicceeecacuece 4614 to 47% 47 to 48 in 
Gee BO HONMEGs oc cccccccsscccccccsce rscece 44 to 4544 40 to 45 

Hay and Straw, Large Bales ted mene U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No.2.... $27 to 28 $17 to 18 $26 to2 6.50 
Timothy No.3...... wceececee. eeeeoenassee 25 to 26 pb nae is ‘ 22to2 
PEE DUNEDs cc cc ccoceccvceeseeesceseeduce 17 to 20 _ 

Fancy light clover mixed ......0.cesceeesseees — 66060200 26 to 26.50 
Alfalfa, second eared occ ececscesesccccece 5: 31 to 32 
Oat straw No.1.. Alto12 3.21125: 

Live Poultry, Express I Lots ijabhine per 1. ) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy. .........seeeee6:% 27 to 28 23 to 25 29 to 30 
Fowls, leghorns oad poor 19 16 to 19 20 to 24 
Chickens, colored fancy. ....csccccccscccccese 21 to 22 21 28 
BreGeewe, TOGMOTR sc oo cc ceccvesecoecescccscocee 24 to 25 19 27 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 

Calves, good to MediuM. ......ceecceecsesecs SEODES 8 cwscvcce 
Bulls, common to @00d.......scccccscccesese 3% to4 

Lambe, medium tO GOOG... .ccccccctoccccccccs BOQW AS «ss naecccccs 

1} Sheep, common to good eweS.........-eeeeeeer 3 to 444 

| Hogs, YOrKGre . . oo cco cocccccessescccssecs 8% to8', 

II 

214-inch Baldwins at $3.75. There was than last year. The price of cheese 


little market for B Grade Baldwins at 
shipping points. 

Interest is very active in Greenings 
owing to scarcity. There are not many 
available for shipment now except what 
is in storage. Market not firmly estab- 
lished on Spys or other varieties now 
being picked in New York State. West 
Virginia Stayman Winesaps sold at $4 
per barrel f.o.b. shipping point. The 
total shipments of apples up to October 
16 this season were 42,075 carloads 
compared with 39,381 carloads, to same 
date last year. 


CABBAGE WEAK 


Cabbage prices have been gradually 
going lower for some time and last 
week the carlot buyers in New York 
City bought early varieties for kraut 
as low as $11 a ton loaded in the coun- 
try. Some reported that they were 
able to buy medium Danish for $12. 


HAY MARKET WEAKER 


The hay market was weaker during 
the past week the market being over- 
stocked with Canadian heavy pressed 
hay. Prices, however, showed practi- 
cally no change. 


POTATOES FIRM 


Potatoes were arriving in the New 
York Market last week from Long Is- 
land, Maine, New York and Michigan. 
The cooler weather helped to improve 
the demand. Long Islands were sold 
in cariots at $3.15to3.25 per 150- 
pound sack f.o.b. loading point; bulk, 
$1.10 to 1.30 bu. loaded. Maine’s, most- 
ly Green Mountains, sold for $1.60 to 
1.75 cwt bulk delivered; $2.65 to 2.75 
per 150-pound sack. 

States sold in bulk for $1.40 to 1.60 
ewt delivered; 150-pound sacks $2.40 to 
2.70 delivered. 

Michigan potatoes arrived at prices 


likewise is still at a high level com- 
pared with that of butter. State Flats 
dropped %c per pound and Wisconsin 
markets are reported lower. There 
seemed to be a tendency for State Flats 
to strengthen slightly toward the end 
of the week. 


FANCY EGG PRICES SOAR 


Prices of fancy eggs showed addi- 
tional advances the last week. On Oc- 
tober 18, New Jersey hennery whites 
closely selected extras sold at 80 to 84c, 
compared with 74to76c the previous 
week, and other nearby selected eggs 
78 to 82c, compared with 72 to75c. The 
decrease in consumption from such 
high prices is beginning to be felt by 
dealers. There was a slight reduction 
in supplies of medium grade eggs, but 
the market still remained dull. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET ACTIVE 


Geese were wanted on the whole- 
sale markets this week. Ducks like- 
wise met a good demand. Prices of 
geese in express shipments ranged from 
21 to 22c, and of express shipped ducks, 
22 to 28c. Long Island ducks which 
supply a good portion of the New York 
trade had a fine sale during the week, 
bringing 27c per pound. Express 
colored fowls and chickens are meeting 
an active demand and prices tended 
upward. 


The Real Trouble With 
Agriculture 


(Continued from page 279) 


missed by the assessor, but stocks, bonds, 
mortgages and all forms of intangible 
property are escaping taxation and the 
tangibles are requleed to carry the load. 

It would help agriculture immensely 








to have the tax laws equalized. No one 
can deny that it is unjust to lay a 
heavy burden of taxation on one dollar 
and let another dollar escape. But will 
these organizations which profess such 
kindly interest in the farmer be willing 
to simply play fair and give his busi- 
ness a square deal? They will not. 
Congress will indulge in large draughts 
of finely filtered hot air and the admin- 
istrative departments will call some 
more conferences. 

Legislatures will meet even in agri- 
cultural States and let corporation at- 
torneys write the tax laws. 

Those of us who have been in agri- 
cultural organization many years fully 
understand that agriculture will get a 
square deal when enough farmers get 
together to make an _ organization 
strong enough to punish unworthy rep- 
resentatives and the hopeful sign is 
that each Congress shows more people 
in both houses who are willing to play 
fair with the tiller of the soil. 


The Present Outlook in the 
Hog Market 
(Continued from page 282) 


prices can be expected to drop down 
to a lower level. Judging from the 
market’s recent performance that level 
should not be a great deal lower than 
last year for a number of months, at 
least. But it is not likely to be at- 
tractive to growers in view of higher 
feed costs, and should start the process 
of readjustment by causing fewer 
sows to be bred for spring litters than 
a year ago. 

Usually these ups and downs in pro- 
duction go too far and such is likely 
to be the case this time. Human 
nature is a rather constant quantity 
and the first signs that the process is 
going too far usually are not discerned 
by the majority. The evidence is not 
heeded until it is overwhelming. 

Just how much of a reduction is in 
order, it is impossible to say. Future 
employment conditions will have a large 
influence on the amount of pork that 
can be sold at a profit, but a decrease 
in production of ten to fifteen per cent 
would go far toward restoring the 
balance once more. There is some 
merit in the argument that production 
should be reduced to a point where 
there would be no surplus for export 
in order to get the formation of hog 
prices out of the international trade 
arena where the buying power of a 
bankrupt Europe is so large a factor. 
Certainly the position can be defended 
that production should be reduced to 
a point where the amount to be sold 
abroad would be no more than Europe 
could buy at a price reasonably profit- 
able to the grower. 


Hog Production a Good Business 


While the prospect for the hog 
grower is not very rosy for the next 
year, the condition is a temporary one 
because of the overdoing which follows 
undue prosperity in the business. But 
the business is still a good one. Al- 
ways there are low cost producers who 
can weather such periods of low prices 
as the present without much loss, Bar- 
ring severe economic changes which 
would affect other branches of agri- 
culture and industry as well, hog pro- 
duction will get back on a profit-making 
basis again and if the usual cycle is 
followed, a mild hog shortage may 
develop in about two years. 


[Make $40aDe 


ot You can make big money 
Oue- Man Log and Tree Saw. 


Saws 15 To 40 Cores i a Day 


Saw wood—make ties. En- 

gine also runs other farm 

machinery. w.w. Broofman 
“Isaw 40cordsaday.” 

~maker. A one- 

torun and 
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for Free !ntormatian—ne obligation. 
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6804 Witte 
6804 Empire 
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SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Write for a copy today. 
BOND STEEL POST CO., 28 East Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 


2000 Miles by Radio 


10¢ in stamps brings complete plans for 

2000 miles radio set—to cost complete ane over $25.00 

—including tubes, batteries, oad phones. The 

plans are so simple and plain that a ten year old 

child can build this set. No special tools or skill 

required. Yousave ety by aie set. 
'E TODA 


RADIO INSTRUMENTS CO., of Chicago 
Dep’t. 102, 17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Outfit consists = large 
metal trimmed Scheol 


Chamois ‘Penwiper 
Ruler, Ink ard Pencil 





ori Ag Ink, 6 Blotters, 
30 Tranefer Pictares. 


EASY— PRIZE { 
SUN MFG. co. at - 561, 





anges 
FREE B BOOK on); = 


CONTA cau AGIOUS ABORTION and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
oO re moppin ng the ravages 
of this costly m 

















Write for free copy today. 
TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC., 
in All Animals Guaranteed 


FAILURE Cured. Causes and treatment 


explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 


The Breed-O Remedy Co. P. 0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. 











Write today for free in- 
struction book and 
Record of Invention 


PATENT 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Regtstered Patent Law- 
yer, 328 Security Savings & Com’l Bank Bldg.. di- 
rectly across st. from Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 


POST YOUR FARM 


and Keep Trespassers Off 








We have printed on linen 
lined board trespass notices 
that comply in all respects to 
the new law of New York State. 
We unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their farms. 
We have a large supply of these 
notices and will send a baker's 
dozen (thirteen) to any sub- 
scriber for 75 cents. Larger 
quantities at same rate. 


Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Dept. A 


461 4th Ave., New York City 




















Does a Small Flock Pay? 


Figures That Decide the Question 


N January 1, 1922, 

our little flock of 
Grade Rocks numbered sixty hens and 
pullets. They had comfortable quar- 
ters through the winter, with plenty 
of straw over the dirt floor where their 
grain rations were scattered. The 
roosts were up from the ground about 
forty-two inches, and were on a level, 
The dropping board or floor is about 
six inches below the roosting poles or 
rather flat strips of boards. This 
dropping board is treated each morning 
to a good dusting, with sifted hard coal 
ashes. The droppings are all cleaned 
off weekly and stored for use as high- 
grade fertilizer. 

There is never any trouble from lice 
and there is never any loss from or 
odor of ammonia in their roosts, even 
after they are removed and _ stored. 
During the winter they have some cab- 
bage or beets; in fact, anything in that 
line that they will eat. The first of 
April they are shut in a large yard, for 


By H. E. COX 








Ninety cents was & 
liberal allowance for 
the grain feed and we knew just what 
the scrap and shells cost. As no dog 
is kept, all the table scraps go to the 
poultry, and as there is a large family 
this is quite an item. One of the good 
features of the farm is, that where 
poultry and pigs are kept there is, or 
should be no waste either from the 
field, orchard, or table. There is no 
charge here for the labor, for this was 
a pleasure, and really required little 
time. A year or two ago I could not 
have given as good a report. A little 
extra attention has brought results. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


rarm JERSEYS 


I ae three very choice heifers, whose 
Gr. dam produced in three years 46,300 
Ibs. milk, 2,281 Ibs. fat, winning three 
gold, one silver and one bronze medals. 
Her best year's work was 18,050 Ibs. 
milk, 938 Ibs. fat and 1,126 Ibs. butter. 
Their dams are some of my best cows. 
Hunt Farm Jerseysare bred for business. 


S. B. HUNT, Hunt, New York 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 























STARTING WITH FIFTEEN HENS | 


GUERNSEY HEIFER 


KATHERINE PAUL 


In May, 1921, we bought a setting | 
hen, and in June hitched “Buff Orping- | 
ton chickens.” The last of July, we took 
over a small place near Boston, and 





| 


garden waste into a profit, replacing expensive grains 


I have found that poultry and garden- 
ing do not thrive together on the same 
plot of ground. 

Through the summer they have an 
abundance of green stuff from the gar- 
dens, beginning with lettuce and spin- 
ach; later the bottom beans and softer 
heady of the cabbage. I also cut the 
tops off the beets and carrots and other 
root crops, not cutting too close. These 


| soon grow up again and appear all the 


better for the treatment. The chard 
also furnished a great quantity of 
green feed. 

The grain feed is a mixture of corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley. The feeding 
of scrap began about October 1. Very 
little water was used as drink gs there 
was an abundance of it in milk for that 
purpose; in fact, the flock was pretty 
well looked after. In November, after 
crops were gathered, they again had 
the run of orchard and fields, but not 
the garden and lawns. A daily record 
was kept of the eggs produced. The 
grain feed was estimated. 

January 1 past, I did a little figur- 
ing and there appeared to be a credit 
of between two and three dollars for 
each bird. My son said: “Why, Father, 
that can’t be right. There must be 
some mistake in your figures.” My re- 
ply was: “Well, Harry, perhaps I have 
But there is the egg record and there 
certainly is no mistake in that, and you 
know about the prices of grains and 
other feed that they have had. Just 
do a little figuring and see what you 
make it.” The result of his figures 
was not materially different from my 
own. They were as follows: 





6,819 eggs at 3%c.... $238.66 
Six quarts grain per 
day equals 69 bushel 
at 90c a bushel...... $62.10 
Scrap and other feed at 
ff ff See 36.50 
—— 98.60 
$140.06 
Dividing this sum by 60 equals $2.33 
per hen. 


received with it 15 hens and a White 
Rock rooster. All the hens were Barred | 
Rocks. 

We began to keep an egg-record on | 
the first of August. The Orpingtons | 
laid practically none until New Years, | 
1922. During the last of 1921, the | 
average laying flock was rather less | 
than 15 through the death of one or 
two. As the Orpingtons began to lay, | 
others of the old flock were disposed of, 
so that the average in the laying house | 
for the entire year, from August to | 

August, was about 16 hens. 

From this small flock we secured | 
2,351 eggs during that time. Of these 
1,982 were sold for $92.81. Of the 
remaining 369 eggs, 254 were used in’ 
the house, 18 were lost in the hen- 


| each, and 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 
| Black Berkshires, 7 to8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 


| Youn 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 


Owner 








ten months old, a fine individual, well crown and from 
an accredited herd. Ne Plus Ultra is the grand sire of 
both sire and dam through different sons. Price, $225. 
Also fine bull calf, born last Spring by same sire and 
out of an A. R. granddaughter of King of the Man. Price, 
$90. Farm located at Amsterdam, N. Y. Address cor 
respondence for photographs and pedigrees to 


| FLOYD S.BARLOW, WORCESTER, OHIO 





HOLSTEINS AnD GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade 
Heifers, 2 and 3 years old. 60 Head Registered 


Cattle. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 
I have 20 Pure 





$7 each. Pure Chester Whi'e Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
$5 each. Boars $7 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 to 
your approval C.O. D. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 





One of the points in favor of the small flock is that it turns table and | Big Type Chester Whites Bivodiinen Pigs, #0 cach. 


Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIF, R. 3, NEWVILLE, 


0. I. 0. CHESTER WHITE and DU poo 
100 five and six weeks old, $3.50 PIGS 
OAKS DAIRY FARM we ALU SING, PA. 


CHOICE O.L.C. PI 


| old. Boars and sows for breeding purposes, 
| including registration papers; § without papers 


| CHAS. E. HARRIS & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 


REGISTERED 0. 1. C. 2"? CSSTE® WHITE Pras. 


E. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. ¥. 


LARGE TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


gilts: service boars: fal) pigs, either sex, good 
uster Arbitrater Blood. Prices right. 
WOODSIDE FARM, 








Five and 
six weeks 
$6 each, 








ones. 
EB. R. BROKAW & SONS, 


istered Spotted at very reason- 
Pets nd Chinas Fall PIGS For Sale able prices. 
Write BROOKSIDE FARM, MIDDLETOWN, Va. 


FLUSHING, 0. 








° Boars, Sows and Pigs 
Big Type Polands for sale; good ones; low 
prices. Write me. G. 8S. HALL, FARMDALE, OH10. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


| Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 


DUNDEE, N.Y. 





house, 25 were given away, and 72 were | 
used for setting. The value of these 
369 is estimated at $16.65 making the 
total value of esgs $109.50. The fowls 
that were sold brought $14.50. The | 
feed cost in round numbers was $75.00, 
which leaves a margin of approxi- | 
mately $50.00 on a flock averaging 16 
hens. This does not take into consid- | 
eration, however, the labor eost on the 
one side, nor certain intangible profits | 
on the other. 

Several fowls were consumed in the 
house during the year; and a flock of 
young chicks, which, at the close of the 
egg year numbered 64, were raised for 
several months on the feed mentioned. 

April proved to be the month of max- 
imum production, with 341 eggs; one | 
June the minimum, with 142 produced. | 
In May and June, many of the hens | 
were sitting, or hovering chicks. On 
one day in March and two days in April 
there was 100 per cent production. 


Fairholme 


EARL D. BROWN 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


FOR SALE 


Registered Shropshires 


10 Rams and 20 Ewes 
Also 15 Ewe lambs 








Bred from the best of blood 





CHARLES MOORE, FRAZEYSBURG, OHIO 














is offering an Advanced Registry 
Hampshire Ram. Also yearling 
and lamb rams. 


ILION, N. Y., R. Ne. 2 








BABY CHICKS 





“IT want to congratulate you mee 
the great improvement which has ta 
place in the American Agriculturist. 
Enclosed please find check in the 
amount of one ($1) dollar for sub- 
scription. I want to have access to it 
regularly.”"—Mr. Harold N. Humphrey, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





Putiets, . Stock. 
perso Lots C100 or wages $1 af. Brow Lag 


Hlets $1.25. sLecbars Pallts £1 Beeb. 
pore Pasety ein’. “Regtetared Airdale Pups $38 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., Rt 





—————— 


LARGE STOCK 


Bees, low; catalog PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsytvania. 


fine Poultry, Turkeys Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 





Stretches five times 
its length! 


Why live, elastic rubber 
gives “U. S.” Boots 
longer wear 


=) 


UT a strip of rubber half 

an inch wide from a 

“U.S.” Boot—and you’d find it 

would stretch five times its length 
without breaking! 

Into U. S. Boots is put rubber as live 
as an elastic band. 

Here’s why this rubber means longer 
wear. 

Every step you take, your boots bend 
and wrinkle. Thousands of times each day 
—the same strains in the same spots. 

It’s these strains that make ordinary 
rubber crack and break. 

The live, tough rubber of U. S. Boots 
has the flexibility to stand constant bend- 
ing. It stays strong and pliable—resists 
strain and prevents breaking. 


Backed by reinforcements 


Anchored in this solid rubber is layer on 
layer of tough fabric reinforcements. In 
the places where the hard strains come 
there are from 7 to 11 separate plies of 
rubber and fabric in U. S. Boots. 

Reinforcements that give rugged 
strength —rubber that stays tough and re- 
sisting—these are the reasons why U. S. 
Boots mean longer wear and better service. 

If you’re not wearing “U. S.” now—ask 
for a pair next time. Get the longest wear 
a boot can give you. 

You’ll find every type of footwear in the big 
U. S. line. There’s the U. S. Walrus—the famous 
all-rubber overshoe; the U. S. Bootee, a lace rubber 
workshoe for spring and fall; U.S. Rubbers and 
Arctics—all styles and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “‘U. S.’’ trademark whenever you buy. 


United States Rubber Company 


.S. Boots 











